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/•^ An evaluation of vocational interests of students in 

Grades 9 and 10 in two pilot career exploration programs, one at an 
area vocational school and the other at a general high school, was 
conducted to determine whether or not the programs were: (1) 
developing a ppsitive self-image as a potential worker, (2) providing 
a program valued by students and parents, (3) developing appropriate 
career interest patterns based on self-awareness and vocational 
awareness, and (U) developing educational and vocational planning 
abilities. Students in the two experimental schools plus a control 
school without vocational programs %#ere administered the Ohio 
Vocational Interest Survey, the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale, and the 
Career Plans Survey in the fall of 1970 and again in the spring of 
1971. As compared to students from the control school and the general 
high school, the students from the area vocational school were better 
informed about career choice and demonstrated more positive attitudes 
toward their abilities and chances for vocational advancement. 
However, changes in vocational interests were more closely related to 
grade lever 'liiian to school r^rograms. Parents of ±he vocati-dHSil 
students were the most favorably impressed with the school's career 
exploration program. (AG) 
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ABSTRACT 



An evaluation of the Career Exploration Prograas at Dayton Patterson 
(Vocational High School) and Toledo Woodward (general high school) was 
conducted to detenlne If these prograns were effective In aeetlng the 
following objectives: (1) to help students to develop acre appropriate 
career Interest patterns based upon knowledge of theaselves and the world 
of work; (2) to help students to develop more appropriate educational and 
vocational plans and goals based upon knowledge of hlMClf and the world 
of work: (3) to help students to develop a aore positive self-laage of 
hlMelf as a person and as a potential worker; and (4) to provide a prograa 
that will be considered worthwhile by parents and students In the program. 
Toledo Waits was used as the control school. 

Students In the two experlaental and one control school were given the 
Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS), the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 
(TSC), and the Career Plans Survey (CPS) In the fall of 1970 and again in 
the spring of 1971. Students' tests were Matched from fall to spring to 
provide a longitudinal sa^>le for analysis of the data. 

In general, the Career Exploration Prograa had very little effect uoon 
the general areas of student Interest as expressed an change in scale 6core 
on the OVIS. Change was aore related to grade level than school prograa. 
Patterson students tended to be aore consistent than the other groups in 
their expressed like or dislike of activities related to a particular occu- 
pational area froa fall to spring. The expressed interests of Patterson tenth 
graders tended to be aore stable froa fall to soring than the other grouns. 

On the Career Plans Survey, Patterson students felt better informed to 
■ake a career choice than students s- the other schools. There was no significant 
ciange froa fall to spring within or jetween groups relating to post-high 
school educational and vocational plans. Patterson students were more positive 
in their attitude toward school and aore definite in their plans to graduate 
from high school thsn students froa Woodward and Waite. Patterson students had 
given the aatter of choice aore thought and felt their ainds were aade u!> as 
to career choice aore frequently than students from Woodward and Waits. In 
specific instances of the CPS, Woodward students deaonstrated changes signifi- 
cantly greater than the control group; however, there was no definitive pattern 
of difference in any area. 

There were only two ainor significant differences between grouns on the 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale—one in favor of «n experimental and one in favor 
of a control school. On the Career Plans Survey, Patterson students deaon- 
strated that they had developed a aore positive attitude toward their abilities 
and chances for getting ahead in the occupation of their choice than did 
students at Woodward and Waite. 

On the Parent Survey, few parents who responded felt they had "a lot" of 
inforaation about the Career Exploration Prograa. In general, Patterson 
parents who responded were aore favorable toward the Career Exploration Program 
and its effect upon their children than were the parents of Woodward students. 
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CHAPTER I 



iNTRODUCTIOIf, PROCEDIfRES AND HTCHLTCHTS 



Introduction 



SLJn!^! n J eductlon-l «nd ^catloni.1 

Jn^jIf^^o^'Sr iir-'r*'** decLton.. I„ addition 

underatandlnK of hlMelf. hi. abllltlea, and his Intereat. which trneceaaar^ 
in-order to «ka dedalon. h.vln,r .uch far-reachln, Wlca^i^^!; 

I970.n^^^n^l^llu^r '^roRra^. planned on a pilot ba.1. for the 
il-r. L 1971-72 school years, are an atteimt In Ohio to h#li, all stu- 

iSJLlLJ'Sr "'"T '^J^^ decisions. 1„ ord« to 

It^^ •t«d«it. m selected schools are nrovided with extensive 

l^JTti. 'T" atfv,t to determine to wh« 

riJCSeiJ to*?f^' ^"'r' »''OKr«- 1- successful In h2j„ln« 

evaluUed"^:"' ^-^^^ Exploration Pro,ra-s which were 

1. To help the student to deirelop more appropriate career Interest 
oattem. based upon knowledge of htiiself .nd the ^rld j^ t^l. 

^' «cII^JL'?' appropriate educational ar.' 

^* r»i^iL.'**%""***"' • ^'^"^ »elf-l«ate of himself a. 

a person and as a potential worker. 

** lirin^fj JkI'*"*'!!" considered vorthwhlle bv the 

parents of the students In the proRraa. 
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Proccdureg 



Pcscrlptloit of EKp€rl— nf 1 Schools 

Dayton Patteraon - Pattemon la a four Tear vocational Mnh 
achool ancowpaaalnfe ^radea 9-12. Students attending Patteraon are 
aalected to do so and are aotlTated to enter aoM vocational coiirne 
of atudv available at the achool. Apnroxltiatelv 52S freahnen are 
aelected to attend Patteraon baaed unon their Interest In vocational 
pro^rama, their abllltlea, their nrevloua achievement and teacher 
reccmendatlon. Tenth aradere partlclnatlnir In this atudv also 
attended Patteraon aa ninth graders the prevloua vear. The nroirrafi 
that thev participated In aa ninth aradera vaa alnoat identical to 
the one offered to the ninth graders In 1970-71. The Career Exolora- 
tlon Program Instituted In the 1970-71 achool year ma required of 
all ninth and tenth erade atudents for two perloda each dmv. Klnth 
aradera atudled four different career areas for nine weeks each: 
tenth ftradera atudled one area for the entire vear. The nroarapi 
consisted prlaarllv of atudents i^ettlni; hands-on experience In the 
laboratorv facllltlea available at the achool. A limited number o^ 
field trios were taken bv aome students. In addition, aome career 
materials Includlna vldeo-tapea of visits to local emolovera were 
available to the atudents « 

Toledo Woodward - Woodward la a iteneral hlfrh achool In the 
cltv of Toledo. Ita student bodv la primarily lower middle daaa 
mid la an ethnic and racial mix. The Career Exploration Program at 
Woodward waa primarily an orientation program laraelv made up of two 
weeka (one In winter aad one In aprlnc;) In which the entire ninth and 
tenth grade student body concentrated on the study of careera. Durlnir 
theae t«ro weeka, aoeakera came to the school and aome students took 
field trips to local Induatry. 

Description of Control School 

Toledo Walte - Walte Hlah School la a allghtly amaller achool 
and very almllar to Woodward. There waa no oraanlzed nropram to atudv 
careera thla paat year at Walte. There Is, however, a vocational 
counaelor available to work with the atudenta. 

The Sample 

The longitudinal aample atudled conalated of all ninth and tenth 
trade atudenta who took any of the teata both In the fall and aorina. 
A atudent waa Included In the longitudinal group for each teat which 
he completed In the fall and aprlng. He did not have to complete the 
entire battery to be Included. Since the number of atudenta In the 
longitudinal group could varv allghtly from teat to teat the flgurea 
praaented In Table 1 are for the Career Plana Survey only. Slse of the 
aample for the other teata waa vary almllar. Note that the percentage 
of atudenta who took the teata In the fall who were Included In the 
longitudinal group ranged from a low of 74 percent for Walte ninth aradera 
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Table 1 



MUHBER AMD PEICEMTACE OP STDDEMTS TAKING 
CAREER PLANS SURVEY 



Grade 9 

Hoodward 

Waltc 

Patterson 



Pall Total 



281 
453 



LOMltlulitial 

IHaiber 
M F Total 

234 273 507 

81 128 209 

178 235 413 



Percentage of 
Pall Total 

77 

74 

91 



Grade 10 
Wbodvard 
Walte 
Patterson 



483 
426 

523 



165 217 382 
144 201 345 
200 276 475 



79 
81 
91 



to 91 percent for Patterson ninth and tenth graders. At ever* school the 
percentace of feules oartlclpatlng was greater than Mies. The oercentaKe 
of feMles was greatest for Walte grade 9 (61 percent) and leanc for Hood- 
ward grade 9 (54 percent). 

Test Adainistration 

In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the prograa. the followir* 
four InstruMnts were used: Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (WIS) 
TcimessM Self-Concept Scale (TSC) , Career Plans Survev (CPS) , and Parent 
Survev (PS). The laat two Instrunents. the Career Plans Survev and the 
Parent Survey were developed bv the Investigators. 

to all students present In the ninth and tenth grades 
of Patterson. Ualte, and Woodward during the weeks of October 19-23. If 70. 
In the Spring tests were given to all Patterson students during the week 
Of Nav 3-7, 1971 and Walte and Woodward students during tlie week of May 17-21. 
Parent questionnaires were sent hoM with students at «atterson In Aorll and 
at Woodward In Nay, 1971. 

At Patterson the tests were adidnistered by the regular classrooM teachers 
during the periods regularly assigned to the Career Exploration i»rograiii. At 
Walte, the tests were administered by the counselors and som teachers to stu- 
dents in regular classroosM In both the fall and spring. At Wtoodward students 
were tested by the local Career Exploration Prograa coordinator, counselors 
and seae teachers In class sizes of approxlaately 90 students In the fall. 
In the spring the tests were adpinlstered In the aane size groups but were 
supervised by the Career Exploration Progran coordinator assisted bv a 
University of Akron graduate student. Substitute teachers were hired and 
trained to give the tests. They were assisted In nroctorlng the tests by 
•erne classrooa teachers. In all schools the tests took four or five class 
periods to adalnlster both In the fall and spring. 

All answer sheets In the spring were preceded with the naee and student 
nwber of all students who participated in the fall testing. This was done 
to assure the witching of the naximni nunber of students who took the tests 
both tlaes. 



Date Analysis 

Ohio Vocational Inte rest Survev - A comparison was nade of the changes 
in each of the 24 scale scores froe fall to spring. Analysis of covariance 
was used to coapsre changes in each experieental school grade to the corres- 
ponding grade in the control school. In addition, each experimental school 
was coMpared with the other by grade and ninth and tenth grade nerformances 
were compared by school. 



Changes in scale clarity scores on esch or the 24 scales were calculated. 
The nwber of students in each group whose scale clarity score went up, down, 
or remained the same on each scale was computed, Chi square tests were then 
done comparing the number of students whose score either went uo. down, or 
rMMlned the same for the following groups: Control vs. Fxnerlmental by trade, 
Exoerimentali vs. Rxperimental2 by grade. Experimental! ninth vs. tenth grad*. 
and Experinental2 ninth vs. tenth grade. 
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Chanieeii In scale clarltv 0eor#8 for each of the longitudinal groups 
were deter^ned by tallying the niiiber of students In each rrouo who had 
H, F, or I scores on the pre-test and post-test. **ost-te8t results were 
used as the observed distribution and pre-test results were used as the 
expected distribution In calculating chl sauare. The assunptlon was made 
that the fall or pre-test should serve as the base line and if the nroRram 
■ade no difference th«n there should be no change in the post-test or 
sorlnff testlnc. The fall and sorln« scores of each longitudinal ((roup 
were coaparcd In this fashion. 

Finally, three ceaparlsons were ude utilizing students* first choice 
expressed and/or Inventoried Interests. First a "t" test was calculated 
coBparlns the change In the nean Inventoried rank of the first choice ex- 
pressed Interest ce«»arlnK each lonRltudlnal croup with Itself fro« fall 
to spring. Second, an analysis of covarlaace was dene comarlnit the change 
froB fall to spring In the Inventoried rank of the first choice expressed 
Interest coaparlng the follovrlnft groups: Control vs. Fxperiaental bv ftrade. 
Experiacntali Experii«ital2 bv grade, Exper latent alt ninth vs. tenth 
grade, and ExperlMntal2 ninth vs. tenth crade. Third, a tallv was ude 
of the nunber In each longitudinal group whose first choice Inventoried 
Interest changed versus the nuri>er that remlned the sam> for each group. 
Then chl sauare comarlsons were Mde between each experlMntal school 
with the Control school by grade level, each experimental school with the 
other experlacntal school by grade level, and the two grade levels In each 
school. Fourth, the saae chl square comparisons were made 'or chan«>es In 
first choice expressed Interests. 

Career Flans Survey - The Career Flans Survey was a 2S Item 
multiple choice questionnaire designed by the researchers to determine 
student career erperiences, attitudes, and plans. Analvsis of data from 
the Career Flans Survey was different for each of three groups of nuestlonn. 

The first group, questions 1, 2, and 3, were designed slmplv to elicit 
descriptiwe data about the status of students at the beginning and end of 
the Tear. Students could mark as manv choices as applicable for these three 
questions thus the percentages were calculated bv dividing the number of 
students choosing a particular choice by the total number of students. 
This led to total percentage responses to the questions in excess of one 
hundred percent in some instances. 

The second set of questions (4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 15, 17) were actuallv 
rating scales and were treated as such. The metm response for each «roun 
was use* is the basis of comparison for these groups. In each Instance 
the higf at rating a student could give to a question was 0, while the 
lowest ransed from 2 to 4. Analysis of cover lance was used to comoare 
the fall veraus anring meana for all three schools at each erade level . 
When an P aienlf leant at the .05 level or greater %as found, the Newnan 
Keuls procedure waa uaed to determine which of the croups differed signifi- 
cantly from one another. 

For the remaining questiona (5, 10, 11, 1?, U, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25) two tvpea of comparisons were made. First for each longitudinal 
group (ex. : ninth grade Patterson) a change score from fall to spring wa« 
calculated by aubtracting the number of students choosing each resnonse for 



each question In the fell from the number making that response in the 
spring. A constant equal to the total number In the largest group to 
be compared waa added to all change scores to be compared to remove 
minus numbers. Qii aquere comparisons of the char** <icores were then 
calculated comparing experimental and contrc . >y grade level. 
In addition, each experimental group was con wxch the other by 

grade and the two grades In each experimental school were compared with 
each other. Sezond, using the change scores for each longitudinal group 
and the adding of constants as previously described, the change ncores for 
each response to each question for the longitudinal groups were used as 
the observed distribution for a chl square test. Zero plus the constant 
were used as the expected frequency. The assumption was again made that 
no change would be the expected outcome If there were In fact no change 
as a result of the program. Significant change In these questions for 
each longitudinal group was determined In this fashion. 

Tennessee Self-Conc ept Scale - Analysis of covarlance comparing 
change in scores from fall to spring for stjdents by grade for all three 
schools was calculated for the following nine scales: Self-Esteem (Total 
P), Identity (Row 1), Self-Sstls faction (Row 2) Behavior (Row 3). Physical 
Self (Column A). Moral-Ethical Self (Column B) , Personal Self (Column C) , 
Family Self (Coluan D), Social Self (Column E). If an F significant at 
the .05 level or greater was found between the three groups on any scale, 
a Ncwman-Keuls test was done to determine which means were slgnlflcsntly 
different from the others. 



Parent Survey - The Parent Survey was a brief rating scsle designed 
by the researchers to determine parent attitudes towsrd the Career Explora- 
tion Program. Ones tlonnal res were sent to the parents of all of the participants 
In the two experimental schools. Results were tallied and reported onlv as 
percentages. No statistical comparisons were made between schools. 



Highlights 

The Investlgstors, In order to provide the reader with an overview of 
the findings, have deviated from the more traditional format for presenting 
the summary of the study. Such a chauge was deemed desirable because of the 
wealth of data presented In the report. It Is hoped thst by first reading 
a very cursory presentstlon of the more important findings In highlight form, 
that the reader will be better able to understsnd the total report. The 
reader Is cautioned against making any generalizations only on the basis 
of the data presented m Chapter I. A careful reading of the entire report 
Is essential If one Is to comprehend the essence of the findings presented 
In this chspter. 



In order to determine the effectiveness of the progrsm In meeting the 
objectives, hypotheses relsted to the objectives were tested. The high- 
lights of the findings for s psrtlcular objective and Its related hypotheses 
follow the statement of the ssme. ilie Instrument used to treat the hypothesis 
sppears In parenthesis sfter esch hypothesis. 
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(1) 



(?) 



Objtctlve 1. To heln the student develop more iipnroorlate 

career Interest oat terns based upon knowledge 

of himself and the world of work. ^ 

"yr^^*'*'**- That the nat ure of the at^dents' inter«.>«tr>. 

will change significantly as a result of ^ 
participation in the Career Exploration * 
Program. (OVIS) 

That stud ents will be more consistent in 
their exp ressed like or dislike for all 
activitie s related to specific occupational 
clusters as a result of their participation 
in the Career Exploration Program. (OVIS ) 

IC. That there w ill be greater change in students' 
expressed interests as a result of their 
participation in the Career Exploration 
Program. (OVIS ) 

ID. That ther e will he greater change in stu- 
dents' In ventoried Interests as a result of 
their partici pation in the Career Exploration 
Program. (OVIS) 

That the re will be greater correspondencp 
between firs t choice expressed interest ana 
first rank ed inventoried Interest aw a result 
of participatio n in the Career Exnlomtrlnn 
Program . ( OVIS ) 

Highlight s of Findings Related to Objective 1 

There were few significant differences in change in scalP score from 
call to spring when the experimental and control schools were com- 
pared. When experimental schools were compared with each other hv 
grade again there were few changes. 

There was much greater change in scale score between grade levels 
within a school than between the same grade level in different 
^-hools. 



(3) Grade level within participating school did not have anv itnpact or 
significant change in scale clarity score . 

(4) Patterson ninth grade had greater tendency for their scale clari ty 
Ufllfil. to remain the same than did Walte and Woodward ninth grades. 
This same trend was also apparent, hut to a lesser decree. In the 
tenth grade comparisons. 

(5) The number of students in both grades 0 and in at Patterson who 
had I (Inconsistent) scale clarity arnr^n in the spring was 
significantly greater than for the other groups. 



(8) 



IVIVI^ -iRiUflcantlv more consistent 

In their expressed Interests from fall to spring than Patterson 
ninth graders and Walte tenth i^raders. 

graders were slwlflcantlv more consistent In 
their Inventoried Interests from fall to soring than were 
Walte tenth >;raders. Woodward tenth graders, and Patterson 
ninth graders. The Career Exploration Program, thus, had less 
imoact upon changing Patterson tenth graders' areas of interest 
than the above mentioned grouos. 

Pf tterson tenth gralie students Inventoried rank of their €ir«t 

changed significantly more In the 

desired direction than did those of Patterson ninth grade 
students and Woodvard tenth grade students. 

Oblectlve To help the student to develop more appropriate 

educational and vocational plans and goals based 
upon knowledge of himself and the world of work. 

Hypotheses; 2A. That student, ' educational ,nd vocational 

Plans and goals wll^ change alpnlf leant Iv 
as a result of the C areer Exn lorai-lnn Pro- 
gram. (CPS) — 

That a greater n*rff>n taee of students will 
have definite education and vocational plana 
and goals as a ip» 8ult of the Career Firnlnr a- 
tlon Program. (CPS) — 

Hlghliehta of Pini« ngg Raiated to Obl>rtlv> 9 

(1) "Field trips to observe people at work" and "talks at school bv 
JI^oiMf^K work at the occupation" were most often 
ll^J!i\ll students from all three schools as wavs that they h.H 
?w!!!!!!^on !" ^ 9 70^11 aehool v..,. 

i;hJ!T!'!i' Perc%nta^e of students, fro* the experimental 

"^'^^ Indicated on the spring survey 

I .«.rfl? 1" '° "^"'^M "Information from 

J careers," and "talks at school by people who 

kno„ about or work at the occupation" were way that rhev had 
iMmed ft school about occupa tions during the 1970- /T Trh:;:^' 
^i*' percentage of Patterson students than Woodward 
or Walte students indicated in the spring the opportunity of 
trying some of the training required for the occupation" and 
a^ w^i!;^^;^°I^*"u^■^°"' occupations m their regular claeses" 
(Ou tl 2) " occupations. 
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(4) 



(5) 



(6) 



(3) Field trips to observe people at work" vere selected as being 
J*" "O't helpful source at school for learning about occupations 
by approximately one-third of the ninth and tenth grade students 
at Woodward and ninth grade students at Patterson at the time 
of spring testing. (Question 10) 

Parents and friends were most often named by students from all 
three schools as being the people with whom they had discussed 
the occupations that were of most Interest to them. VAien the 
student was asked to indicate the most helnful person to hire 
In learning about occupations, parents were still ranked high, 
but friends and relatives tended to be ranked lower by all 
groups. Only Patterson students ranked teachers as being more 
helpful than parents in helping them learn about occupations. . 
(Questions 3 and 18) 

When coqparing changes from fall to spring within each of the six 
groups, all the groups with the exception of Waite tenth grade stu- 
dents reported Increased lob activity outside the home in the 
spring. Patterson students reported less Job activity outside 
tue home at the time of spring testing than did the students 
fma Woodward and Waits. (Question 24) 

Forty percent or less of the Woodward and Waite students 
reported in the fall and spring that they had enough Infor- 
matiy. about the lobs that Interested them to choose thi~~ 
occupation that they would like to enter. The only group 
in which a majority of the students stated both in the fall 
md spring that they felt that they had enough information 
about the Jobs that Interested then to choose an occupation 
was the tenth grade group from Patterson. The Patterson 
ninth and tenth grade groups, were significantly higher (toward 
having enough Information about Jobs to choose one) than were 
the ninth and tenth grade groups from Woodward or Waite. 
The Woodward tenth grade group was significantly higher (toward 
having enough informatibn about Jobs to choose one) than the 
Waite tenth grade group. (Question 17) 

Three of the six groups changed significantly from fall to 
spring in their selection of a high school course' of study 
based on their interests a nd abilities . The in««t .pp..•o..^• 
change for all three. Woodward ninth grade and Patterson 
ninth and tenth grsdes was in the direction of a greater 
percentage of students selecting a "vocational or technical" 
course of study. There was also a significant, but random 
change, from fall to spring responses of the W«ite tenth grade 
students. (Question 23) 

All the experimental groups changed significantly from fall to 
spring in reporting which course of study their parents would 
like them to take in grades 11 and "12. The change of responses 
for the Woodward students were fairly evenly distributed over 
the six possible choices, while the Patterson students tended 
to place gre«£fir.«aph«iis on "vocational and technical" as the 
course of study favored by their parents. (Question 21) 



(7) 



(8) 
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(9) Th#5 ninth tirade fK^roup from Walte was the onlv jsroun that did 
not chani^e al^lflcantly from fall to sprtni; %ihen asked what 
course of atudy thcr %iould take In gradeg 11 and 12 If thev 
could tak e anv that thev wanted . The change in resnonses 
for Woodward and Ualte tenth i^rade students tended to he 
fairly evenly distributed amoni? the six choices, while the 
change in resnonses for Woodward ninth grade and Patterson ninth 
and tenth grade students tended to emphasize "vocational and 
technical*' as the preferred course of studv in grades 11 and 
12. (Ouestion 11) 

(10) The ninth grade group from Waite was the onlv group that did 
not change significantly from fall to snring when asked which 
course of studv they planned to take in grades 11 and 12. 
The change in response for Woodward ninth grade students 
tended to be fairly evenly distributed among the six possible 
choices. The most apparent change for the Woodward and Waite 
tenth grade students was in the Increased percentage selecting 

a "general" curriculum. Finally, there was a noticeable increase 
in the percentage of Patterson ninth and tenth grade students 
selecting "vocational and technical" in the spring when com- 
pared to the fall. (Question 19) 

(11) Analysis of the data pertaining to the four items related to 
post-high sc hool educational and vocational plans and goals in 
terms of the student * s interests and abilities, his parents' 
wishes, his own des ires, and his actual plana > revealed no 
significant changes in responses within or between groups 
from fall to spring. The one choice receiving the highest 
percentage of response from all groups in the fall and spring 
was "go to a college or university (4 years)." (Ouestions 

12, 16, 20, 22) 

(12) Although there were no significant differences within or between 
any of the groups in their responses to how much schooling thev 
thought most voung people need these davs to get along well in 
the world, some interesting trends were apparent. Between 26 
percent and 38 percent of the groups from Woodward and Waite 
stated in the fall and spring that a high school diploma was 
enough school to get along well in the world. The choice 
receiving the highest percentage of response from the i^atterson 
groups waa "high school diploma including vocational and technical 
education". Between 24 percent and 29 percent of the Patterson 
students made this choice. In the spring, a total of 57 percent 
of the Patterson ninth grade students and 58 percent of the 
Patterson tenth grade students stated that additional training 
bevond high school was necessary, while between 41 percent and 

53 percent of the groups from Woodward and Waite responded in 
a similar manner. (Ouestion 14) 
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(14) 



(13) Anproximately one-half to three-fourths of the students stated 
in the sorin? that they like school a lot or pretty well. The 
Patterson ninth fjrade «»roup was siRnif icantlv higher (toward 
liking school a lot) than the Waite ninth grade group. Patterson 
tenth grade sLudents were significantly hipher (toward likin"; 
school a lot)' than the tenth grade groups from Woodward or 
Waite. Woodward tenth grade students were significantly hir.her 
(toward liking school a lot) than Waite tenth grade students. 
All groups, however, tended to ba less positive toward school 
in the spring than in the fall. 

The percentage of students stating in the fall tnat thev 
def initely planned to graduate from high school ranged from 
85 percent of the Woodward ninth grade group to 99 percent 
of the Patterson tenth grade group. Tlie Patterson ninth grade 
group was significantly higher (in the direction of definitelv 
planning to graduate) than the Woodward ninth grade group. 
Patterson tenth grade students were significantly higher (in 
the direction of definitely planning to graduate) than Woodward 
or Waite tenth grade students. The percentage of students 
reporting that they definitely planned to graduate from high 
school decreased in the spring when compared with the fall. 
(Question 7) 

(15) The roost popular choice of students when asked what one main 
thing makes a lob a "good job" was that the job has a good 
future. The percentage of students selecting this choice in 
the fall ranged from 25 percent of the Woodward ninth and 
tenth grade students to 37 percent of the Patterson ninth 
grade students. The percentage of response for this choice 
remained approximately the same for all groups with tlie 
exception of Woodward tenth grade: students and Patterson 
tenth grade students whose responses for this choice increased 
to 37 percent and 42 percent -espectively . The change of 
responses within the two groups was significant at the .01 
level. (Question 5) 



(16) 



Approximately 25 to 30 percent more of the Patterson students 
than the Woodward and Waite students reported at the time of 
the spring testing that they nad given matter of rhgir nrr^ , - 
^ational choice a g reat deal of thought. (Hues t ion 4) The 
raoRt apparent change within groups from fall to spring occurred 
in the response from the Patterson ninth grade group. The 
percentage of students from this group reporting that thev had 
given the matter a great deal of thought increased from 62 
percent in the fall to 79 percent in the spring. Patterson 
ninth and tenth grade grouns were significantly higher (toward 
having given the matter of an occupational choice more thougnt) 
than ninth and tenth grade students from Woodward or Waite. 
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(17) A slffniflcantlv hlfrher nercentai^e of Patterson studrars thm 
Woodward and Walte students renorted that thetr wind was m^Ai^ 
up or that th ey thought their wind was iwadTun regarding theJr 
choice of an occupation. Analysis of the adjusted means Indicated 
that the Patterson ninth and tenth grade students were significantly 
higher ftoward being sure that their minds were made uo ref!ardlng 
an occupational choice) than the ninth and tenth grade students 
from Woodward or Waite. (Ouestion 6) 



To help the student develop a positive self-Image 
of himself as a person and as a potenti^il %^rker. 

3A. That gfudenta w^l l have a more positive 
global self-image as a result of the 
Career Exploration Program, (JSC) 

That students will have a more positive 
self-image of themselves as potential 
workers as a ^esult of the Career Fxnlora- 
tion Program. (CPS) 

Highlights of Findings Related to Objective 3 

(1) There were only two significant differences between groups on the 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale. Patterson tenth grade students* 
"Identity" scores changed significantly more in the desired direc- 
tion than did Woodward tenth grade students. In addition, Waite 
tenth grade students* scores changed significantly more in the 
desired direction than Patterson tenth grade students. This 
evidence Indicates that the program had little if any impact 
upon the "global" sell concept of students in the experimental 
schools • 



Objective 3. 
Hypotheses! 



(2) In general « Patterson students developed a significantly more 
positive attitude toward their abilities and chances for getting 
ahead in the occupation of their choice than did students at 
Waite and Woodward. The response on the part of Patterson stu- 
dents indicates the Patterson program's success in improving 
students ' 'Vocational" self -concept , 

Oblective A. To provide a program that will be considered 

worthwhile by parents of students in the Career 
Exploration Program. 

Hypotheseaj^ 4A. That attitudes toward. the program expressed 

by parents will be ge nerally favnrnhlg. (PS) 

Highlight s of Findings Related to Objective A, 

(1) Fewer than 10 percent of the parents responding from Patterson 
and Woodward believed that they knew "a lot" about the Career 
Exploration Program in their child's school. Most of these par- 
ents indicated that their source of information about the CFP 
was their child. 
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<2) The opportunitY for their ch ild to D«rtieli»ate in the CE? was 

evaluated as an "excellent" or a "good" exnerienee bv 91 percent 
of the Patterson parents and 82 n^rcMt nf rh* u...^..^ . 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



(6) 



(7) 



(8) 



I w excellent or a "good" exnerienee bv 91 percent 

of the Patterson parents and 82 percent of the Woodward parents. 

82 percent of the Patterson parents and 74 percent of the Woodward 
parents^ strongly agreed" or "agreed" that "this year in school 
■y child has learned about what lobs are available to hii»" . 

78 percent of the Patterson parents and 61 nercent of the Wbodward 
parents strongly disagreed" or "disagreed" that "this vear in 
school my child has not learned about what training is renuired 
for different jobs". 

58 percent of the Pstterson i>arints> and 63 percent of the Wbodward 
parents strongly agreed" or "agreed" that "this year in school 
■y child has learned what different lobs oav" . 

89 percent of the Patterson parents and 79 percent of the Woodward 
parents strongly disagreed" or "dlssgreed" that "this year in 
school my child has learned less about iohm than in past years". 

72 percent of the Patterson parents and 43 percent of the Woodward 
parents strongly agreed" or "agreed" that "my child likes school 
better this yesr because he has had an opportunity to learn about 
jobs . 

73 percent of the Patterson parents and 64 percent of the Woodward 
parents strongly disagreed" or "disagreed" that "inv child has 
discussed with me less this ye ar than in naiit v^nrs „hat he wants 
to_do after completing his high school education". 

(9) 86 percent of the Patterson narents and 60 nercent of the Woodward 
parents strongly agreed' or "ai^reed" that "because of studying 
about lobs in school this vear, my child has a better idea of what 
Jobs he would like to do after completing his high school education 

!!,!!^""^*'^ Patterson parents and 47 percent of the Woodward 
parents strongly agreed' or ' aereed" that because of studyine 
about 1obs in school this year, my child has a better idea of 
what lobs he can do well. " 

Ortanisatlon of the Rennrt 

fh. kHIJ-''^*'*'/" f"*"! cautioned against making anv generalisations on 

fallr^ltl V, ^r^" "'"'"t**! the preceding highlights. T^e 

following chapters should be studied for a more in-depth understanding of 
the data generated by the various instruments. 

Ohio ^^ presents a detailed analysis of the data collected on the 

Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS) for Ob.lective 1. Chanter IIT nre- 
Jor Jh! T " collected by „eans of the Career Plans Survey (CPS) 

J«eei Ei^r^/' whether or not Ob.lective 2 was met by the 

bJ nin! i r Programs studied. Chanter TV nresents the dsta collected 
by means of the Tennessee Self-Concent Scale (TSC) and the Career Plans 
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Survey (CPS) to determine if Oblectlve 3 was attained. Chanter V nresents 
the data collected bv ireans of the Parent Survey to determine If Oblectlve L 
was achieved. Finally, Chanter VI of the renort presentR the conclusions 
drawn by the InvestlRstora on the basts of the data presented In Chanters T 
throuRh V. In addition, recommendations for further study and for Improve- 
ment^of future Career Exploration Procrams are presented. 



CHAPTER II 



INTERESTS 



Objective 1; To. help the student develop nore appropriate career 

Interest patterns based upon knowledge of hlnself 
and the world of work. 

Inatruaentatlon 

The Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS) was given to all students in 
the fall and spring. The OVIS consists of 280 Itens which describe activi- 
ties related to specific jobs. The items are distributed over 24 scales 
(several of the iteaa are differentiated by sex, thus the additional items), 
students are asked to respond to each item on a 5 point scale from "strongly 
like to strongly dislike". Students may thus get a scale score from 11 
to 55 on each scale. In addition, students receive a scale clarity score 
^Jm**,?"^* <»'*8^1y consistent), "P" (fairly consistent), 

or i (inconsistent) to indicate how consistent they were in marking all 
items on a particular scale. For a more thorough description of the 24 
scales, see Appendix. 

Hypothesis lA; That the nature of the students' interests 

will change significantly as a result of 
participation in the Career Exploration 
Program. 

Findings 

Table 2 illustrates areas in which an analysis of covariance revealed 
significant differences in the changes in OVIS Scale Scores between groups 
from fall to spring. Three findings stand out in Table 2. 

First, there were extremely few (1 to 3) significant differences in 
change in scale scores between any grfJe 9 control versus experimental . 
schools. There were only slightly more (5 to 7) significant differences 
in change between control and experimental schools at grade 10. Most of 
these changes at grade 10 indicated that there was greater change in the 
control schools than there was In the expetlmental schools. 

Second there were also few differences (6 in grade 9 and 7 in grade 10) 
in Change when the two experimental schools were compared. At the ninth 
grade level the mean score of Woodward students changed significar.cly more 
than Patterson students in only three instances; and the reverse was also 
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true In three lii«t«iice«. At the tenth unde level Patternon student*, 
dcmmstrated •l^niflcently Kreater chan<>e on all but two scales. 

lil^'iL^**' -iwiiflcant changes came in Instances 

When the two grade levels within the experimental school were coan>«red 
. .K'^^^.*' "l"th erade was comoared with Patterson 

tenth grade. Patterson tenth grade had slgnlf Icantlv .ore change than 
Patterson ninth grade on all 14 of the scales on which there was significant 
^"Hf?*!^ "^'^il ' slgnlflcantlv more than Woodward grade 10 

on all 12 of the scales In which there was a significant dlfferenc*.. 

Discusalon 

It apoears that a career exploration program has relativelv little 
impact upon student interests when change In scale score is used a^ the 
criterion. The number of scale scores in which there was a significant 
change was very limited when experimental and control schools were cor.- 
pared. Host of the changes which did occur were in favor of the control 
school. There were also few significant differences in change when the 
two experimental schools were compared with each other bv crade level. 

In -r-I???/*'?.""*' probably age seem to be a much more important factor 
in stabllitT of interests than school program. This coincides with 
Wrfl,?-**" «hlch shows that interests tend to stabilise with 

sJ^ISJi ?« f!!' . .1!^""!" interests tend to become stable for most 

r^ T^U ^ ; T" J ''f!*'!- ^ of change by grade levels In 

the control school should be done to verify this. 

Hypotheeis }i: That student s will be more consistiM^r in 

their expr essed like and dislike for all 
activities ri.1nr ed to snecific occuwational 
clusters as a resul t of their particinatinn 
in the Career Kxploration Proeran. 

Findings 

Change in the scale clarity score ir the OVIS was used to test this 

il«^ir*?:f.?S'"'' <=1«*^- acJL oUS^! 

Jhli^!;/T! T I-lnconsistent) to indicate how consistent 

I^IL r activities associated with each 

lillV IT^' In two ways on their scale clarity scores. 

First a Chi square test was run to determine if a significantly creator 

Z^l m r'^' ^'O"" than another. 

°f «"«>«'ts in each longitudinal group having each of 

nLLr\i II A l^^^^^ comnared with the 

Jh^^Jrlig" " 1" 

(«« Ilii^'^Sii^^' findings the greatest number of significant chances 
ns'rh!!!:.^ ^ i""-** Patterson ninth grade and Walte ninth prade 

were ; ! !? ' -nd Woodward grade 9 (16 changes) 

fr^ 5i^:nL hJ I "2"*" c"' the students 

fll lTr^ - tendency for their scale clarity scores to remain the 
•ane from ore to post test while those of the other schools tended to 
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fluctuate .or« (Appendix A). This .rend was also noticeable to a lesser 
«tJrrJL!5?* •^'?P«^»;'» <»5 P-tterson tenth grade student, to those in the 
IT^IL a^a I to the scale scores, change in scale clarity 

scores did not seen to be effected by grade level. 

When the number of students In each longitudinal group eamine each 
scale Clarity score ("H". "F". "l") were co-Jared frc^all tJ^pSng bl 

?e^5id'!^"h **f"^?""°« "O'- of Dayton Patterson students 

tended to change with slightly more frequency than the distribution of 
student scores in the other groups (Table 4). Tenth grade students at 
Patterson demonstrated significant shifts in 11 scales; ninth grade Patt- 

J5"lri'.J'**H'J*"f"f5?' ^" ^ students in both grades 

9 and 10 at Walte had significant change on 6 and 7 scales respectively. 
It Is interesting to note that the only discemable pattern of change in 

TllllTilrilr ^" ''"'^ instance, on those scales where there was 

a eignif leant difference, Patterson students tended to get more "I" 
(i^pe^djri)! scores in the spring than the other groups 

riiscussion 

f,«. f'Vf*"' °^ Patterson tended to remain the same 

H^^Tvfi J** 'Vit^ '° students froa the other schools. 

Lci;?„ T change they tended to change 

toward becoming more inconsistent. 

i^'.^ '-ch of these findings in more detail. First, it appears 

ii:Jcn?ir * ^'••"tanding or the actiiitie. 

associated with particular occupations at the beginning of the year and. thus 
JSitid :ol3tlJ'l'': -nslstency of preference for 111 a'JCiUe ' 

^tllt S Vf! Another possibility may 

J e i^li P^?"" P"^"'** "ith limited exoerlLces. 

Jh^ ^tude^L' i^H*';;" ^ •'°»«"''at famlUar and. 

ib^; !Jrf ?J! ? ! info"«tlon upon which to develop opinions 

about activities related to new occupational areas. A third and.Jrobably 

Jo i^aJher«l!;J as evidenced by their applying and being admitted 

If Ihl tV. r? ^""onal high school. These students may. by the nature 

Jje Iee!?ir5i°" T^'"' J"" '° This would explain 

the seeming Inconsistency between this finding and the one that follows. 

P*tt«««„T°'l**/I"**^*' of students at Dayton 

clli^ Li:: ^ J^?"*"*' ^'"""'"8 inconsistent when they did 

: ^ Z"**^*''"',''"*' hands-on experience at Patterson has 
helped students to more clearly differentiate between those activities which 
oJcuo^S^i 'bv' frou those which are undesirable within a pir l^C ^J 
occupation. By being inconsistent, students are saying that there are 
JJS^r!*'"!;^!^*; associated with an occupation which they like better than 
ll.ill'r it^ A T designed to help students test themselves 

against Job demands should accomplish such a goal. 

Hypothesis IC; That there wil l be a si Knlf<g.nr rh,.,., 

students' fi rst choice expressed interest 
as a result of their nartidpation in the 
Career Exploration Program. 
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Flndlnaa 

Only two groups showed significant shifts In their expressed Interests 
(students were asked which of the 24 occupational areas thev would niost like 
to do) when co^>ared with the other croups (Table 5). When tenth ftrade 
students at Patterson and Walte wtra towipared, Patterson tenth graders 
tended to change less In their first choice than those at Walte. F.ven at 
Patterson, almost 45 percent of the students selected a different first 
choice In the spring than In the fall (Apnendlx C). 

The second significant difference was between ninth and tenth <trade 
students at Patterson. In this Instance only 42 percent of the ninth graders' 
choices remained the same compared with 5ft percent of the tenth graders. 
Not more than 56 percent of any group nor less than 42 percent of anv 
group held the same expressed choice In the spring as in the f al 1 . 

jjlscusslon 

The tenth grade students at Patterson demonstrated a greater degree of 
consistency In occupational choice than two other groups. Considering that 
these students had spent two years at a vocational high school It is some- 
what surprising that they did not significantly surpass all five other groups 
m their occupational certainty. On the other hand, tt is interesting to 
note the greater Inconsistency In the Patterson ninth graders comnared with 
those In the tenth grade. One would expect that once the program is In full 
operation tenth graders In a Career Exnloratlon Program should tend to be 
more consistent In their expressed choice than tenth graders not In the 
program and mbre consistent than all ninth graders. 

An explanation for the Dayton finding may be that the ninth rraders 
a»: Patterson were exposed to four occupational areas during the vear and 
were probably Influenced to change their expressed choices bv this exposure 
in many Instances. On the other hand, the Patterson tenth traders had been 
forced to make a commitment to a single occupational area at the end of the 
ninth grade and only studied In that single area as a tenth grader. Since 
tne tenth graders had made a commitment and had been given little new Infor- 
mation about other careers ^Ince then, It is easy to see why tbev reacted 
as Cney dldt 

Hypothesis ID; That there w ill be a greater change In 

students' Inventoried Interests aa^a 
result of their nartlclnatlon In the 
Career Exploration Proi^ram. 

Findings 

The change In the ranking of the highest ranking Inventoried interest 
(one with highest scale score on the OVIf?) area was also comnared from fall 
to snrlng (Table 6). Again, the Patterson tenth graders demonstrated a 
greatar propensity to have the same Inventoried interest from fall to spring 
than most other grouns. A significantly greater percentage of Patterson 
tenth graders (44 percent) Inventoried interest remained the same than did 
^alte tenth graders (34 percent), Woodward tenth graders (35 Percent), and 
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Table 5 

CHANGE IN HRST CHOICE EXPRESSED INTEREST 
PERCENTAGE 

School Same Qianged Chi Square 

P«tt 10 .558 .447 5.34 b 

va. 

Wt 10 .471 .528 

Patt 9 .418 .581 16.97 a 

vs. 

Patt 10 .558 .441 



a - significant at .01 level, 
b - significant at .05 level. 
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Table 6 

CHAHGE IN FIRST CHOICE INVENTORIED INTEREST 



PERCENTAGE ~ 

5225 Chani^ed Chi Square 

^liy -^a^ .561 8.00 a 

io .335 .664 



Patt 10 .437 .561 

vs. 

Wood 10 .353 .646 



9 .325 . 674 

vs. 

Patt 10 .437 .561 



5.68 b 



11.72 a 



a - significant at .01 level, 
b - significant at .05 level. 
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w!!^"? I*?'** P«'"nt). The percentage of each Rroup whose 

low of 31 percent to a hl»sh of 44 percent <Ao»endlx D). 

Dlacuaalon 

previous hypothe.l., it appears the students In the tenth 
IcM^^JJ,! - clearer idea of what thev wanted to do and of the 

activities co«nensurate with that occupational area at the be».lnnlnr 
the vear than «ost groups of students in the other schools. ARaln. this 

SJoiJh SJlir^^'h'?"' "LJJ* ^'-"^ ^h*" .tr«lents we^t 

n«*?M«:ilJ . ^ belnj admitted to Patterson and the program that thev 

Jn i JiJIili I? If. 'J T"/' '"^^ P-rtlcloated 

\t ;«:i!II^K J IJ the Career Exoloratlon Program as ninth graders. 

It appears that the Career Exploration Program had least Impact upon 
Patterson tenth graders In changing their field of Interest, but It did 
have an impact upon them In their abUltv to differentiate between desir- 
able and undesirable activities associated with several career areas It 
it "J"" """^ Patterson students who were not sure 

tttl J ?i" Patterson between the ninth and 

Hypothesis IE; That there wi ll be sreater correspondence 

between first choic e expre«si»d Interest 
and firs t ranked inventoried Interest as 
a result of participation in the Career 
Exploration ProtramT ^ 

Findings 

f<r.*M'/!*!l*'" compare the average inventoried rank of the 

SI longitudinal group in the fall 

f^ri.^l.^^l /' "° -Ignificant difference in the rank from 

fail to spring for any group. 

In addition to the "t" test, an analysis of covarlance was done to 
compare change, from fall to spring in inventoried rank of first choice 

Sn^^i '^^ .iRnlflcanJ jUJ: 

Patterson tenth grade students inventoried rank of their first choice 
expressed interest changed significantly more in the deslreJ diJectJon 

Patterson tenth grade students also changed significantly more In the 
desired direction than students in Woodvard tenth grade. 

Discussion 

the J^fi^^ri]}^' " Tl -tudents became more aware of 

the activities associated with a particular occupational area, there would 
be a greater correspondence between what the student said he would like to 
Ms^jni!"!J.i"Jr;'"^ -nd hi. expressing a liking for the activities 
JI!^ J! occupational area (Inventoried Interests). This did 

ijrrr / •'^'•"t with Patterson tenth grade than with Patterson 

ninth grade or Woodward tenth grade. If the Career Exploration Program 
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Table 7 



School 



P«tt 9 
vs. 
Patt 10 



INVENTORIED RANK OF FIRST CHOICE EXPRESSED INTEREST 



Fall 



5.94 
5.93 



MEANS 
Spring 



6.56 
5.53 



Adjusted 



6.55 
5.53 



7.128 a 



Patt 10 
vs. 

Wood 10 



5.93 
6.33 



5.53 
6.79 



5.59 
6.71 



7.447 a 



« - significant at the .01 level. 



were responsible for this change, one would have expected both groups of 
mTdTn^tX^^rver""*' ^" 



CHAPTER III 



EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL PLANS AND GOALS 



Objective 2; To help the student to develop more appropriate 

educational and vocational plans and f^oals 
based upon knowledge of himself and the 
world of work. 

In order to deteraine whether or not Objective 2 was atti;lned, two 
hypotheses relating to the objective were written and tested by means of 
the data collected with the Career Plans Survey (CPS) which was developed 
by the Investigators specifically for the evaluation of the Career Explora- 
tion Progrsas. The CPS was designed to collect process and product data 
fro* the students enrolled In the experimental and control schools. The 
process data concerned sources and adequacy of the career information and 
were not directly related to the hypotheses. The product data were collected 
in the areas of vocational and educational plans, attitude toward work and 
school, work experience and self concept. The data pertaining to all of 
the above areas except self concept are presented in the followinR sections. 

Sources and Ade quacy of Career Information Available to Students- 
Selected it^ in the Career Plans Survey were designed to solicit student 
responses related to the source and adequacy of career information avail- 
able to them. These items, although not directly related to the two stated 
hypotheses, provide an excellent opportunity to learn about sources of 
career information as viewed by students. 

Findtnaa 

Questions 1 and 2 of the CPS asked the students to indicate the ways 
in which they had learned at school about occupations prior to the 1970-71 
school year and ways in which they learned at school about occupations 
during the 1970-71 school year. 

Question 1 stated, "Indicate all the ways in which you have learned 
at school about occupationa before thia (1970-71) school year ." Analysis 
of the data from the fall, 1970 survey for Question 1 reported in Table 8 
auggeata that "field trips to observe people at work" and "talks at school 
by people who know about or work at the occupation" were moat often reported 
by atudenta in the aix groupa aa ways that they had learned about occupationa 
prior to the 1970-71 school year. In addition to the above two choicea, 
approximately 60 percent of the Patteraon tenth grade atudenta also selected 
trying some of the training raquired by the occupation" and "taking special 
coursa(8} dealing with occupationa." 
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Oueiitlon 2 stated. "Indicate all the ways which vou have learned at 
5chooL about occuoatlons this (1970-71 ) school v>i.r." Data from Oueat7^:n 2 
from fall and snrinR tests for the six eroups are presented In Table «». 
In general, a hlirher oercentaffe of students from the experimental schools 
than the control school Indicated on the spring survev that "field trlns 
to obserye people at work," "Information from a special clasR on careers," 
and talks at school by people who know about or work at the occupation" 
TaJL^r* learned at school about occuwatlons durinr the 

1970-71 school year. A higher percentage of Patterson students than 
Woodward or Walte students Indicated In the fall and sprint: "trvlnR somp 
of the training required for the occupation," "getting Information about 
occupations In your regular classes." "reading about the occupations from 
Information In the school library or guidance offlcrf', 'Vind taking a spect.il 
course dealing with occupations." 

Table 10 presents the percentage of student responses from the fall 
and spring longitudinal groups for Ouestlon 10. The student was asked to 
Indicate the sources at school which were most helpful to him In learning 
about the occupation he was considering. Ouestlon 10 stated, "From the 
tine you were In the first grade until now, which one of the following 
sources at school has been the most heloful to you In learning abou t the 
occupation you are considering?" A significant number of students In the 
ninth and tenth grades at Woodward and In the ninth grade at Patterson 
answered this question differently In the spring than In the fall. In the 
spring, an Increase of ten percent or more of the students from each of 
the three groups named "field trips to observe oeople at work" In response 
to Ouestlon 10, while the percentage of response for "none of the shove ' 
decreased. Responses for tenth grade Woodward students Increased 5 per- 
cent or more In the snrlng over the fall for "talks at school by people who 
know about or work at the occupation," and "other". "Trvlng some of the 
training required for the occupation" was listed by 7 percent more Patterson 
HoHilJI? ; .^^an m the fall, while "taking special 

course(8) dealing with occupations" was named bv 4 percent more of these 
students In the spring. 

4 »'iiitiott to the above differences, there was a significant difference 

in the change of resoonses from fall to spring on Ouestlon 10 between the 
ninth grade longitudinal groun from Woodward and the ninth grade longitudinal 
group from Walte. The major difference In the responses of the two grouos 

^JL5H%i;r';"' u ^ ^"""T Woodward students choosing 

Field trips to observe people at work" and the decrease of 10 percent of 
u 'tatlng None of the above", while resoonses of Walte students 

tiln'J;: ■ Interesting to note that field trips were judged more 

hands-on experience by ninth grade students at Patterson and 
the two experienced were judged almost equal bv tenth grade Patterson students, 

...h ^V^^ "T."' '"^^ I"'"*'' •»«'«t occupations, 

each student was asked to Indicate with which people he had discussed the 
occupations that were of most Interest to him and which of the neople were 
the most helpful to him In learning about the occupations. A survey of the 
responses on questions 3 and IR suggest a similarity of responses for the 
six groups. > ranking the percentage of responses from highest to lowest, 
one can ascertain a pattern of communication by students in discussing with 
others the occupations that are of most Interest to them. 
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Table 11 prenentn a ranking of atudmt resnontteR from the fall and 
wrinn longitudinal i^roups for Ouestion t which asVed, "With whtch of the 
following peoole have vou dlscusaed the occupation^ that are of nost 
Interest to tou?", and Oueatlon 18 which asked "Of those people voti havp 
dlscuased occupations with, which one do vou feel helped vou most to learn 
about the occupation?" 

Examination of the data from Table 11 ahows that there were few 
chaneea In ranklnxa of peraona from the fall tn nnrlni; testlno on 
Oueatlon 1. Parent* were ranked #1 and friends #2 on both dates bv all 
longitudinal groups on Ouestion 3. On Ouostlon 1«, however, when the 
student was asked to Indicate the most helpful nerson to Mpl in learnln«» 
about occupations, both friends and relatives tended to be ranked lower 
bv all groups than on Ouestion 3. Someone worllng In the occupation and 
teachers tended to be ranked higher. Onlv Patterson students ranked 
teachers higher than parents on Ouestion 18. Chanftes In ranking of 
persons from fall to spring by all groups tended to be evenly distributed. 

Table 12 provides additional data for Ouestion 18 whtch asked. Of 
those people you have discussed occupations with, which one do vou feel 
helped vou nost to learn about the occupation?" A smaller nercentage of 
students from all groups in the spring named "vour parents'* as being most 
helpful In learning about the occupation. The percentage of Woodward ninth 
and tenth grade students selecting "Someone other than the above who works 
at the occupation" Increased from 10 and 12 percent respectivelv In the 
fall to 18 percent for both groups In the spring. The most observable 
change In the responses of the Patterson students was the Increase In the 
percentage of students selecting "your teachers" In the sprlni^ when compared 
to the fall. The Increase was from 22 percent to 38 percent for the ninth 
gi«de and 36 percent to 46 percent for the tenth grade Patterson students. 
Tl , change In responses for Question 18 from fall to spring within the 
nlith and tenth grade groups from Woodward and Patterson was significant 
at the .01 level. When considering the difference In the change of responses 
from fall to spring between groups, a significant difference was found 
between Woodward and Patterson ninth grade students (.01), between Wood- 
ward and Patterson tenth grade students (.01), and between Watte and 
Patterson ninth grade students (.05). 

An Important element In gaining knowledge of the world of work and 
In developing a positive attitude toward work Is actual on-the-1ob experience. 
Ouestion 24 of the CPS attempted to determine the percentage of students in 
each of the six groups having a Job at the time of pretesting and at the 
time of posttestlng. This data not only reveals the percentage of students 
working In the fall and spring, but allows for a comparison within and 
between each group from fall to sptlng. Data from the experimental and 

beneficial In determining If significant differences, 
which might be attributed to the Career Exploration Programs, exist between 
the groups. 

Examination of the data presented In Table 13 reveals that 23 to 28 
Percent of the students fro« all groups reported In the fall that they had 
A regular job outside the home where you work at least once every we«»k and 
get paid for It." The percentage of response for "No job outside the home" 
for the fall testing ranged from 43 percent Walte tenth grade students to 
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ouMld. thf hoiw In th< .prln,. Tt.e difference. het«,en the fell „J 
ninth and tenth erede.. ?he differing. ^ .Jl J ' i™* '""TMn 

f.n to .nrin, .ere .l;nl^fc^n^'^^""::^^ d^'r:.^^^^ 

betveen Hoodwrd n,d B.lte tenth pr.de« (.01). hetCe™ SlJI ! 
J.t..r™ ninth „.de. (.0,,: ^ het^e^ W.l.e' J^.J^H" ^J^t" ^jLe. 

J:."l^h%^^L ?ir:h:ct'irnr:i.j'^n'";.:: n 

Question 17, which aaked "Tn Z Interct him to make a decision. 

feel: ''focusf/tvx o^thT J , th':\%%::/;„?:j^^^^^^^^^ "j/^r 

to the students In the threi. schools." Table 14 J^nLJ^ ^r^ i"''**!**''' 
Question 17 for all six arouns for th* f.?i J the results of 

s::.r:tStr:ejH^~tH "™ ^^io^^.r 

Pat-t-*r.n» »4»^K I J Between the fall and spring result* occurred for thm 
Job. th.t l„ternr»^ bm ">« I«<1 •■••«• InfotMtlon .b«>t the 

Jrc 6, „^iTii :j:^i?Hf5fjj^.nrin"L'".;^Ji?' 
on n."tl™'^":;e%^.^«.s"n";b^uT'•T;"V''"r~^ 

«re .Imlflcmt dlff!J2.I. J ni ilL}? ' ! th.t there 



Dlscutilon 



pro„.«. fl^Jnii ri^:«!3 rt'*"'"'.'"' »' '-""tlon 

;:rr: -.YJot£ f - 

Often recned b, ..I'l^l -nn5d°"tJ;„: rSd-'Hl ^^^^^00?? — " 
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fmtliar with the occupation. The hi«h nercentaf^e of Patterson tenth grade 
atudenta reoorting trving some of the traininr. rwiuired in the occupation 
and taking soecial courses dealing with occupations mav he explained bv thp 
fact that these vocational school students had participated in a Career 
Pxnloratlon Program" as ninth graders even though the program did not carry 
a formal title. 

The experiences provided for students in the experimental Career 
Fxoloration Programs become evident when one compares the fall and snring 
responses of the experimental and control students. Field trins. talks 
at school by people familiar with the occupation, and to some extent, 
snecial classes on careers were cited as helpful bv students of both 
experimental schools to a greater degree in the spring than in the fall. 
IL 4 ^ percentage of Patterson students reported trvinp some of 

the training reauired hy the occupation, getting information from regular 
academic classes, reading about the occupation, and taking special courses 
dealing with occupations. In general, it appears that the Patterson 
students were exposed to a greater variety of experiences designed to 
help then explore career opportunities than were the students from Wood- 
ward and Uaite. 

It is interesting to note the value that the students from the experi- 
mental schools Placed upon the experiences provided in terms of hein<» helpful 
in learning about occupations. The most popular choice of Woodward students 
was the field trip to observe people at work. Although responses bv Patterson 
students to Ouestion 2 indicated a variety of experiences had heop provided, 
field trips were selected hy the hii^hest percentage of ninth «rade students 
and by the second hi^^hest percenta.'e of tenth grade students. The selection 
Of the most helpful means of learning about occupations suppest that tVo 
students are Interested in observing someone working at the occupation and 
talkln»» with him concerning the occupation. The importance of actuallv 
trvinp some of the training reouired hv the occupation is difficult to 
assess for any of the students other than those in the vocationnl school 
setting. This may he due to the design of the Woodward CFP which did not 
p. vide for hands-on- experiences as a means of stimulatin<» career education. 

Emphasis of Patterson students on teachers as being most helpful in 
learning about occupations may be the result of the teacher's vocational 
orientation. Since the vocational education teacher's interest and sUlls 
are so closely related to the occupational reaulrements for which he is 
training his students, he is more likely than a teacher in a general ryrofTHi. 
K« K * 1 Z"^**"' '° specific loh settings. A vocational student 

who has already made a commitment to occupational training. ,«,uld liVelv 
perceive the vocational teacher as helni? most helpful in learning about 

if !! ^" ""^ t*^* importance 

Of significant others in the decision-makin*? Process when it comes to a 
student choosing a career. 

-1,41. ^ school. Findings from Ouestion 24 indicate. hm«ever that- 

ouJ js:'th":":::i"^:'/°r"? "-"^ i>-tter.on"j::d^nr;o;k ' 

a weatei Ll^: J" "^"f interesting to note that all three schools 
a greater percentage of ninth than tenth graders reported outside jobs. 
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!J ? J^' "nJlnRs -hout the adequacy of the Information about 
1^6 or tTitl . T Indicate that more Patterson than Vood- 

l 6.tiliJ, '^"^ sufficient information to 

make a decision. The.e findings may have resulted from the vocational 
VZrl Tr f''«>«"''%J«»'"-"t to a tralnln, orogram In prenl^^lo^Jor 
! specific occupation. Such a decision would have necessi- 

tated the narrowing of his focus to a selected number of Jobs. HtCdent 
1^ leCcMji ij*^' "hool. on the other hand, has not had lo be as Hetlfic 
i l«i« fJflS ; ""'T- "^"^^o". may belleve that hi has 

Jrir*JhJ '^i''*' '° occupation, if this hypothesis Is 

^l'.^. t r*"*'."^ " "^^^ ■ «hool would have to he 

more comprehensive than a similar program for a vocational school. 

Hypothesis 2A; , That student,' educational .nd vocption^l 

plans and goals wil l chnnee slt>nlf leant Iv 
as a result of the Career Exploration 
Program.^ ~~ 

By testing Hypothesis 2A It was hoped to determine whether or n«f « 

iir^e- oTJJ "^^V" ■ Exploration Program. 

l A . * utilized to test this hypothesis 

consisted of two parallel series of 4 questions each. One series 

{l ''d ?^ "^'^ ^-"w Plans 

for grades 11 and 12. The second series, Ouestlons 12, 16 20 and 22 
concerned the student's plan, for himself after leaving hl^b sch^^J ' 

ex«inli; T / f *^ and hi, actual plans. 

By «xalnlng these four factors, it was believed that one could come 

^ecJsJ^ Jlbnfr"'*"'*'"'^ °' "^''^ lnflu«,ced the JtudentT 

ft t^e^lil of •<='««1 <=holce was 

cLiJ! I T Riving special attention to the "undecided" 

l^ilt i "J question, the investigators were able to dete^lne whether 
-a^s a^H* 1 ' """"'-Se of students had definite education and ^It"nal 

H. ans and goals as a result of the Career Exploration Program. 

Item.'^Lriil^J*"'' rr"}" ^"^^ •P'*"'? these two series of 

hlH"^ Investigators were able to determine if the 

duX tie TiTe^lt liTcl''^'V «*'"""o"«l and vocational plans 

In the w^uitrfjL comparing the change 

wie her "iri wfn lill fi '"11 determine 
^nS a coJtrot «oun «J J I'^*"' resnon.es between an exnertmental 

ana a control group, or between two experimental group.. 

Finding. 

I. hiro.JJet^JLfifh;""''"/*'* ''«<=i»ion-»-Wng proce.s of an individual 

23 wM ?o Sle^S. .^ i T ^^'r"'" sblUtie.. The purpose of Ouestlon 
graJII n l^J l? ?n "^"""^^r "l*<="on of a course of study for 

I t A asked, Considering your interests und «bi Hf4«, which hl«.h 

school cour.e of .tudy do you think v^ITThi^inik^^^^^^ 

the percentage of re.ponse. on this question for the six long! tuSLaHroups 
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for the fall and sprlnR teatlng. Kxamlnatlon of the data presented In 
Table 15 shows that the Patterson tenth grade students had the hif;he8t 
percentage of response for any one choice on Question 23 for the fall 
testing. "Vocational or technical" was the course of studv chosen by 
50 percent of the Patterson tenth grade students, while 30 percent of 
the Patterson ninth grade students made the same selection. Other 
selections of the six groups were fairly evenly distributed over the 
six choices provided; with the greater emphasis in the area of "college 
preparatory". Three of the six groups changed significantly (.01 level) 
from fall to spring in their responses to Ouestion 23. The most apparent 
change for all three. Woodward ninth grade and Patterson ninth and tenth 
grades, was in the direction of a greater percentage of students selecting 
a Vocational or technical" course of study. Tliere was also a significant 
difference (.05 level) between the fall and spring responses of the Waite 
tenth grade students. The change for this group, however, seemed to be 
randomly distributed among several of the choices. The difference in the 
change of responses from fall to spring were found to be significant at 
the .05 level between Woodward and Patterson ninth grade students, and 
between Waite and Patterson ninth grade students. The differences In 
the change of responses from fall to spring among the tenth grades from 
the three schools were not significant. 

A second factor which may affect the decision-making process of an 
Individual is what he thinks his parents want him to do. Ouestion 21 was 
designed to determine what course of study the student thought his parents 
wanted him to pursue in grades 11 and 12. Ouestion 21 asked, "Which 

of study would your parents like for you to take in grades 11 and 
12. Table 16 presents the percentage of responses on this question for 
the six longitudinal groups for the fall and spring testing. Tha highest 
percentage of students selecting a given choice in the fall was the 38 
percent of the Patterson tenth grade students who said that their parents 
would like them to take a "Vocational or technical" course of study in 
grades 11 and 12. The percentage of students selecting "College preparatory" 
as representing their parents' wishes ranged from 23 percent of the Wood- 
ward ninth grade ttudMits to 31 percent of the Woodward tenth grade stu- 
dents. Business or conmercial" and "Undecided" were other choices 
receiving approximately 20 percent or more of the responses for most 
groups. The responses of the four experimental groups clianged significantly 
from fall to spring. Changes in the responses of Woodward ninth and 
tenth grade students were significant at the .05 level, while differences 
in the responses of the Patterson ninth and tenth grade students were 
significant at the .01 level. The changes between the fall and soring 
responses of the Woodward groups tended to be fairly evenly distributed 
among the six possible choices. A higher percentage of Patterson students, 
approximately 10 percent more in ninth and tenth grade, stated in the 
spring that their parents would like them to take a "Vocational or technical" 
course of study in grades 11 and 12. A number of the differences in the 
change of responses from fall to spring between groups were found to be 
significant. The difference in change of responses from fall to spring 
between Waite ninth grade students and Patterson ninth grade students 
was significant at the .01 level. The differences in the change of 
responses from fall to spring between Waite and Patterson tenth grade 
students Woodward and Patterson tenth grade students, and Patterson 
ninth and tenth grade studrmts ware significant at the .05 level. 
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The third question of the series was an attempt to determine which 
course of study an individual would take In grades 11 and 12 If he could 
take any that he wanted. Question 11 asked "If you could take any course 
of study you wanted In grades 11 and 12, which would you take?" The 
responses for the six longitudinal groups for the fall and spring tenting 
can be seen in Table 17. Once again, the highest percentage of response 
for any group on the fall testing was the 46 percent of the Patterson 
tenth grade students selecting a "Vocational or technical" course of 
study. Popular choices for nost of the groups on the fall testing were 

College preparatory", "Business or coimerdal", "Vocational or technical", 
and Undecided . Changes from fall to spring for Woodward ninth and tenth 
grade students and Patterson ninth and tenth grade students were significant 
at the .01 level. The change In responses from fall to spring for Walte 
tenth grade students was significant at the .05 level. The changes in 
responses for the Woodward students and the Walte tenth grade students 
tended to be random In nature. The most apparent change In the responses 
of the Patterson students was the increase from fall to sprlnj; of from 
30 oercent to 44 percent of the ninth grade students and from 46 percent 
to 57 percent of the tenth grade students selecting a "Vocational or 
technical" course of study Significant differences (.05 level) were 
found in the difference in he change of responses from fall to spring 
between Waite and Pattersor. ninth grade students and between the Walte 
and Patterson tenth grade groups. The differences in the chance of 
responses from fall to spring between Woodward and Patterson tenth grade 
groups and between Woodward ninth and tenth grade groups were significant 
at the .01 level. 

Question 19, the final one of the series, asked "Which course of study 
do you plan to take In grades 11 and 12?" It was assumed by the investi- 
gators that the student's answer to this question would reflect his decision 
based not only on the influence considered in questions 11, 21, and 23, 
but also the other influences of which the student may or may not be ai^are. 
The responses for the six longitudinal groups for the fall and spring testing 
are presented In Table 18. As in the previous three questions, the highest 
percentage of students selecting any one choice in the fall were the 52 
percent of the Patterson tenth grade students choosing "Vocational or technical' 
as the course of study they planned to take In erades 11 and 12. The same 
choice was made by 31 percent of the Patterson ninth grade students. 

m responses within groups from fall to spring were significant 
at the .01 level for Woodward ninth and tenth grade students, Waite tenth 
grade students, and Patterson ninth and tenth grade students. Two changes 
between the fall and spring responses within groups were apparent. One of 
these changes was the increase in the percentage of Patterson students 
selecting Vocational or technical" as the course of study they planned 
to take in grades 11 and 12. The second apparent change was the decrease 
Of « percent or more of the students from each group who stated that they 
were Undecided" about what they planned to take In grades 11 and 12. The 
differences In the change of responses from fall to spring were significant 
at the .01 level between waite and Patterson ninth grades. Woodward and 
Patterson ninth grades, and Woodward and Patterson tenth grades. Tlie 
differences In the change of responses from fall to spring were significant 

A : K Z Walte and Patterson tenth grades, and between 

Woodward ninth and tenth grades. 
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5^"' of the second series of questions utilised to collect 

tiln "T*?'",' '° Hypothesis 2A w«i concerned with the Individual's post- 

fu^tlTll '° ^"'""^ -nd ab^U^leT' 

guescion «sked Considering your Interests and abilities , which of the 

oflZTJ" '"I'fr^. 5houlddo after leaving high school?" V al^sL 
tL ! P"«ented In Table 19 yielded no significant differences in 

«ouni *E °^";P°"«" fall to spring either within groups or between 

es"Jjrtrf^S^"'5J?J ^" ""^^^^ sL InteJ- 

«iJe stude^J; ?s of the spring results for Walte ninth 

fnl ! 25 percent or nore of »11 the groups on both the fall 

«nd spring surveys selected "Go to college or university (4 vea^s 5" L 

Highest percentage of students fro» any school selecting this chilce In 

i tSfs :Lre-r IS'' pTc^it ^Li^red 

In ^h. f!?? ? ~" ^° P"""' 'he students from any group 

wiiSi It;t.3^In J!!. P'f""', 17 percent of th. students In the six 
groups stated In the spring that they were "Undecided". 

A second factor which affects the student's decision of what he will 
t^iti \^l'V^f l?^*** "'^^'''l P-""'» him to do Question 12 

fftlr ui:Jns^ S "^''^t^^^l^J^^ your parents ll.e ..r'y .rlT'r 

f IS "hool?" Analysis of the data presented In Table 20"" 
snrtn^ wlthJ^*""*"""' differences in the change o? responses from fall to 
2! M.hi J " ^""P''- The choices to Question 12 receiving 

the highest percentage of responses from all groups were "Go to a colleee 

»o're""srd'i^^' ""nd^^ed-. BeLeJ 5 percent Ind ^jjer^ent 

To ln o2ll lllT'tty ; 'S'i*^* " university (4 years)" on ZsTiln 

whiit L'**!!?** 'he Individual's choice of what he does la 

what he. himself, desires. Question 22 was an attempt to detennln*. what the 

JlltTl T "hool provided L could do aiytwi^ he 

hijj ^;hoS'";^:h"f"^^'^ jf t ^nythm. vou w.n^,. jLSJn. 

prSse'teS 1; Ztt ?! following would you do?" Analysis of the data 
rllllnllt flJ i ?i no significant differences In the change of 

2 Till ^'^ '° 'P'*"* "i'hln groups or between groups. Oncragaln 

of "e J^oup's'^i::" Hd a'";- ^h. highest percentage of'stud'ents wlthjfea^h 

general, similar to those for Questions 12 and 20. 

actuarjl^rLnJL*!?/"..''** '° 'he Individual's 

Choice ... v.r, ,t,ll.r Co eh. p.rcoe.ge of rMpcc for the choice on 
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Question 20 which asked the student to consider his interests and abilities 
in his decision. In addition, there was very little variation in the 
percentage of students selecting the choice from fall to spring. The per- 
centage of students stating at the time of spring testing, that they were 
"undecided" about what they actually planned to do after leaving high 
school ranged from 16 percent for the Patterson ninth grade students to 
22 percent for the Woodward tenth grade students. In general, the per- 
centage of students selecting "Undecided" was slightly higher on this 
question than on the previous three in this series. There was very little 
variation on any of the choices from fall to spring for any of the six 
groups on Question 16. 

Discussion 

Hypothesis 2A stated, "The students' educational and vocational plans 
and goals will change significantly as a result of the Career Exploration 
Program". The findings used to test Hypothesis 2K were drawn from two 
parallel series of four questions each. The first series, questions 11, 
19, 21, and 23, pertained to the student's educational plans and goals for 
grades 11 and 12. The second series, questions 12, 16, 20, and 22, concerned 
the student's plans for himself after leaving high school. Both series of 
questions sought the student's responses in terms of his ability, his parents' 
wishes, his own desires and his actual plans. 

Analysis of the data presented reveals that significant changes within 
groups from fall to spring were found for the Woodward and Patterson groups 
in all but one instance on the series of items pertaining to educational 
plans and goals for grades 11 and 12. On the most pertinent item of the 
series, "Which course of study do you plan to take in grades 11 and 12?", 
the Waite ninth grade group was the only one which did not show a significant 
change in response from fall to spring. In general, the direction of the 
change in responses to the above items from fall to spring tended to be 
toward a "general" curriculum for Woodward and Waite students and a "Voca- 
tional or technical" curriculum for Patterson students. 

Analysis of the data pertaining to the four items related to post-high 
school educational and vocational plans and goals revealed no significant 
changes in responses within or between groups from fall to spring. The one 
choice receiving the highest percentage of response from all six prouos in 
the fall and spring was, "Go to a college or university (4 years)". A higher 
percentage of Patterson students than students from Woodward or Waite selected 
this choice on all four items. 

The investigators concluded that the students' educational plans and 
goals for grades 11 and 12 had changed significantly from fall to spring 
in five of the six groups. Since one of these groups with significant 
change (Waite tenth grade) was a control group, one must question if the 
change was a direct result of Career Exploration Programs. As was pointed 
out earlier, the pattern of curriculum selection for Woodward and Waite 
students was quite similar, with Patterson students deviating in the 
direction of a vocational or technical curriculum choice. 
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hf«*v!i n!^! * educational a«d vocational plana barond Jiigh school, 

irtrj; S difference, nere found within or between groupa. 

In light of thaae reaulta. the investigators were forced to reject 
Uypotheaia 2A. 

It sccM that aany atudanta. whether as a direct result of the CEP 
!Ik"°J' ''^V educational plana for the last two years of high 

Jo '^j;' 'Jl* investigator, are not in a position 

If tllnTiiT.:. ^ ""i? conjecture that it was the reault of influence 
of aignificant others within or Outside of each of the three schools involved. 

Hypotheai. 2B; That a greater percentage of atudents 

will have definite educational »nA 
vocational plana and goals as a result 
of the Career Ex ploration Program. 

Hypotheaia 2B was to determine whether or not students 
coi^ri.ing the «lx group, had more definite educational and vocational plana 
T^»t ItVt ? Exploration Program. Queationa on the CPS used to 

5!!! ?! hypothesis focu.ed on the individual's attitude toward school and 

Jo eit i?«;rr\J^ ^^^^^ education in order 

Miol Lt^^ m the world, and whether he had made a decision concerning 
,Aigh school graduation and occupational choice. The queations on the CPS 
u.ed to teat Hypothe.is 2B consi.ted of two aeries of three que^ioJ^ each 

niduiJi ^"^illt S «h«her or not he pl«ined 

llnll^ lu ^ high school. The aecond aeries, questions 4. 5. and 6. 

hi It tl. t^.T^JS^''^ occupation, and whether or not 

he was sure that hia mind waa made up regarding an occupation. 

-<«.4^ ^" reaponae from fall to apring on these two aeries of items 

StiJil^rJf*^^"'* investigator, with the nece..ary data t^ 

«?i^rJ / group* had made more definite educational and vocational 
plana during the time of the Career Exploration Program. By comparing the 

SlJISin! 'SS" '° '"''"8 group.. 'it waa Joa.ibU To 

r " -Jgnificant change in responses between an 

whS ^J^Si^/fr" " °' experimental group 

woen compared to another experimental group. 

Finding 

wa. ic:!l!«J;!!""J!'!" Individual'a attitude toward school 

MlLo JrJr ^"L ^"Po""*^ he perceived an education to be in getting 

li^L JhiiJ ""'i • "^^^ "^o"^ how much achooling * 

^rld?" w«2^"°? ^o long well in the 

^i^L/ ?^*"'** ^he aix longitudinal groupa 

concerning their perception of educational needs. Table 23 presenta the 

2%? •^'^ longitudinal groups for the fall anS 

bSJiSL IHi of 1;"*^ S'" "° 'Mnlflc-nt differences within or 

firfl^K^ *n reaponses from fall to spring 

Irni; co«P-r«d. some interesting trend, were apparent . SeSeen 

26 percwt and 38 percent of the groups fro- Woodward and Walte nlittd in 
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the fall and spring that a "high school diplOM" was enough schooling to 
get along well in the world. The choice receiving the highest percentage 
of response fron the Patterson groups was "high school diploma including 
vocational and technical education", which was chosen bv 24 percent to 29 
percent of the students in the groups. In the spring, a total of 57 
percent of the Patterson ninth grade students and 58 percent of the Patter- 
son tenth grade students stated that additional training beyond high school 
was necessary, while between 41 percent and 53 percent of the groups from 
Woodward and Waite responded similarly. Qianges In responses within each 
group from fall to spring were minimal. 

One would expect that students perceiving; education as belnjt important 
for getting along in the world would have a oositive attitude toward school. 
One could further expect that a Career Exploration Program would have a 
positive effect upon a student's attitude toward school. Question 9 of the 
CPS asked, "Which of the following phrases best describes your attitude 
toward school?". Table 24 presents the percentage of responses on this 
question for the six longitudinal groups for the fall and soring testing?. 

I like school a lot" or "I like school pretty well" was chosen by 64 per- 
cent to 80 percent of the students in the six groups on the fall testing. 
Between 16 percent and 27 percent of the students in each of the six groups 
In the fall responded, "I don't like or dislike school". At the time of 
the spring testing, the responses for "I like school a lot" and "I like 
school pretty well" ranged 50 percent for Waite tenth grade students to 
74 percent for Patterson ninth grade students. The percentage of students 
stating, •! don't like or dislike school" increased slightly for most 
groups in the spring. In general, the ninth and tenth grade students from 
Patterson tended to express a more positive attitude toward school in the 
fall and spring than did the students from Woodward and Waite. All groups, 
however, tended to be less positive toward school in the sprinfr than in 
the fall. 

The F ratios and the pretest, posttest, and adjusted means for all 
groups on Ouestion 9 are presented in Table 24A. The F ratios indicate that 
there were significant differences (.01 level) among the responses of both 
the ninth and tenth grade groups. Further analysis of the adjusted means 
shows that the Patterson ninth grade group was significantly higher (toward 
liking school a lot) than the Waite ninth grade group. Patterson tenth 
grade students were signifleantly higher (toward liking school a lot) than 
Woodward or Waite tenth grade students. Finally, Woodward tenth grade stu- 
dents were significantly higher (toward liking school a lot) than Waite 
tenth grade students. 

Question 7, which asked "Do you plan to graduate from high school?" 
was the third question related to the student's educational plans. From 
the results obtained on Questions 14 and 9, one might expect that at least 
a majority of the students in the groups would plan to graduate from high 
school. From Table 25, one can see that the percentage of students stating 
in the fall that they "Definitely plan to graduate" ranged from 85 percent 
of the Woodward ninth grade group to 99 percent of the Patterson tenth 
grade group. The percentage of students from all groups at the time of 
spring testing stating that they "Definitely plan to graduate" decreased 
within each group when compared to the fall. This trend on the spring test 
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results VM slailar to those obstrvtd on the spring results of Question 9 
pertaining to the student's attitude toward school. 

The F ratios and the pretest, posttest, and adjusted Mans for all 
groups on Question 7 are presented in Table 25A. The F ratios indicate that 
there vere significant differences (.01 level) among the responses of both 
the ninth and tenth grade groups. Analysis of the adjusted means shows 
that the Patterson ninth grade group was significantly higher (in the 
direction of definitely planning to graduate) than the Woodward ninth grade 
group. Patterson tenth grade students were significantly higher (in the 
direction of definitely planning to graduate) than the Voodward or Waite 
tenth grade groups. 

Th#« second series of questions related to Hypothesis 2B were concerned 
with the students* vocational plans and goals. Question 5 of this series 
asked, "When you say that a Job is a 'good Job', what do you think Is the 

Min thing that aakes it a 'good Job*?" Table 26 presents the percentage 
of responses on this question for the six longitudinal groups for the fall 
and spring testing. The choice receiving the highest percentage of responses 
fro» all groups in the fall was "The Job has a good future". The percentage 
of students selecting this choice ranged from 25 percent for Woodward ninth 
and tenth grade students to 37 percent for Patterson ninth grade students. 
Other responses in the fall for all groups were fairly evenly distributed 
among: "The Job pays well"; "The Job is pleasant, safe, and easy"; "The 
Job helps other people"; "The Job requires high moral standards, honesty, 
and responsibility"; and "The Job requires Intelligence and ability". 
Approximately 10 percent to 15 percent of the students in each of the groans 
selected these responses. When one compares the responses from fall to 
spring within groups, the only significant changes (.01 level) were recorded 
by Woodward tenth grade students and by Patterson tenth grade students. 
The most apparent change within these two groups was the increase of 25 
percent to 37 percent of Woodward tenth grade students and the 33 percent 
to 42 percent of Patterson tenth grade students in the choosing, 'Tne Job 
has a good future". There were no significant differences in the change of 
responses from fall to spring between any of the groups on Question 5. 

Before one can place any credence on an individual's statement that his 
ralnd is made up concerning his choice of an occupation, the amount of thought 
that he has put into the decision must be considered. Question 4, which 
asked "In regard to your choice of an occupation, have you:" was designed 
to elicit this information from the students. Table 27 presents the per- 
centage of responses on this question for the six longitudinal groups for the 
fall and spring testing. The higher percentage of responses In the fall 
tended to be clustered on two choices for all groups. The percentage of 
students replying "Given the matter a great deal of thought" ranged from 
44 percent for Waite ninth grade students to 79 percent for Patt.'^rson tenth 
8^^«dc students. The percentage of students reporting in the fall that they 
had "Given the matter some thought", ranged from 20 percent fcr the Patter- 
son tenth grade students to 45 percent for the Waite tenth grade students. 
The most apparent change within groups from fall to spring was that of the 
Patterson ninth grade students. The percentage of thene students answering 
"Given the matter a great deal of thought" increased from 62 percent In the 
fall to 79 percent In the spring. Patterson students stating that they had 
"Given the matter some thought" decreased from 15 percent tn the fall to 19 
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percent in the spring. Spring responses for "Given the aatter a Rreat 
deal of thought" were higher for Patterson ninth and tenth grade students than 
for studei.ts at Woodward or Waits. When coi^iarinK the changes within 
groups froB fall to spring, the greatest percentage of change was attained 
by Patterson ninth grade students. The students in this group showed an 
increase of 18 percent to 39 percent from fall to spring for "Sure your 
■Ind is aade up" and a decrease of 28 percent to 12 percent over the same 
period for "Not sure that your aind is nade up". Patterson tenth grade 
students in the fall and spring and Patterson ninth grade students in the 
spring tended to be aore sure than students from Woodward and Waite that 
their minds were made up regarding a choice of an occupation. 

The F ratios and the pretest, posttest, and adjusted means for all 
groups on Question 4 are presented in Table 27A. The P ratios indicate 
that there were significant differences (.01 level) among the responses of 
both the ninth and tenth grade groups. Analysis of the adjusted means show 
that the Patterscm students were significantly higher (toward having given 
the aatter of an occupational choice more thought) than Woodward or Waite 
students . 



Question 6, vhieh asked "In regard to your choice of an occupation, 
are you:" was concerned with whether or not the student believed his mind 
to be made up in regard to his occupational choice. If a student's mind 
was set prior to the Career Exploration Program, one would exnect him to 
be somewhat closer to the experiences>erovided by the program. On the 
other hand, one could expect an increase in the percentage of students 
in the experimental schools in the sprilig stating that their mind is made 
up, or St least they think their mind is made up. Table 28 oresents the 
percentage of responses on this question for the six longitudinal groups 
for the fall and spring testing. The choice receiving the highest per- 
centage of responses for most groups in the fall was "Not sure, but think 
your mind is made up". The percentage of response for this choice in the 
fall ranged from 33 percent for Woodward ninth grade students to 44 per- 
cent for the Patterson ninth grade students. Two other choices, "Sure 
your mind is made up" and "Not sure your mind is made up", was chosen in 
the fall by approximately 25 percent of the students. 

The F ratios and the pretest, posttest, and adjusted means for all 
groups on Question 6 are presented in Table 28A. The F ratios indicate 
that there ware significant differences (.01 level) among the responses 
of both the ninth and tenth grade groups. Analysis of the adjusted means 
show the Patterson students were significantly higher (toward being sure 
that their minds were made up regarding occupational choice) than Wood- 
ward or Waite students. 



Discussion 



Hypothesis 2B stated, "That a greater percentage of students will 
have definite educational and vocational plans and goals as a result of 
the Career Exploration Prograa". The findings used to test Hypothesis 2B 
were drawn froa two scries of three questions each. Questions 7, 9, and 
14 dealt with the student's attitude toward school, his perceived need for 
an education, and whether or not he planned to graduate from high school. 
Although no significant differences were found among the groups as to how 
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much •chooling was thought to be necessary to get along veil in the world, 
differences did exist in the areas of attitude tovard school and plans to 
graduate from high school. Patterson ninth grade students tended to have 
a more positive attitude tovard school than did Waits ninth grade students. 
Patterson tenth grade students tended to be more positive toward school 
than Woodward or Waits students, while Woodward tenth grade students were 
more positive than Waits tenth grade students. All groups, however, tended 
to be less positive in their attitude toward school in the spring thjn in 
the fall. Patterson ninth grade students were more definite in the spring 
that they planned to graduate from high school than Woodward ninth grade 
students. Patterson tenth grade students were more definite in their plans 
to graduate from high school than uere Woodward and Waits tenth grade 
studsnts. 

Questions 4, 5, and 6 were concerned with the student's idea of what 
makes a Job a "good Job", the amount of thought he had given his choice 
of an occupation, and leather or not he was sure that his mind was made 
up regarding his occupational choice. Although there were significant 
differences within Patterson and Woodward tenth grade groups from fall to 
spring on the question of what makes a Job a "good Job", there were no 
significant differences between any of the groups in the change of responses 
from fall to spring on the same question. 

The data pertaining to the amount of thought given to the matter of 
occupational choice was somewhat more conclusive in establishing differ* 
ences between groups. Patterson students were significantly higher 
(toward having given the matter of an occupational choice more thought) 
than Woodward and Waite students. 

Finally, a significant difference was found between Patterson students 
and students from Woodward and Waite in the area of stated commitment to 
occupational choice. Patterson students were more definite that their 
minds were made up in regard to occupational choice. 

Examination of the findings related to Hypothesis 2B showed that the 
Patterson students were more definite in their plans to graduate from high 
school and in regard to their occupational choice than were students from 
Woodward and Waite. From the results presented above, it would seem that 
the Patterson students did experience significant changes in their edu* 
cational and vocational plans and goals as a result of the Career Explor- 
ation Program. These results could also be attributed to the fact that 
Patterson is a vocational school and, therefore, the students are more 
highly motivated because of expressed interest in the occupations for which 
they are training. Differences between Woodward and Waite students in 
the area of setting definite educational and vocational nlans an^ goals 
were minimal. The Career Exploration Program at Woodward had litcle 
apparent effect in helping the students establish definite educational 
and vocational plans and goals when compared to the Waite students. 
The fact that the program was in its first year of operation at Woodward 
may have contributed to these findings. 



CHAPTER IV 



SELF-CONCEPT 



Objgctive 3; To help the student develop a aore positive 

•elf-Image of hiaself as a person and as a 
potential worker. 

Hypothesis 3A; That students will have a aore positive 

global self -Image as a result of the 
Career Exploration Program . 

Instrumentation 

In order to measure the global self-concept of students, the Tennessee 
Self-Concept Scale was given to all students. The scale format was revised 
slightly with the permission of the authors to facilitate students taking 
the scale and machine scoring of it. No modification of the items or of 
their sequence was made, however. Students respond to each of the 100 
items on the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale on a 5 point scale from completely 
true to completely false. Student scores on the following nine scales 
were analyzed by the investigators: Self-Esteem (Total P Score), Identitv 
(Row 1 P Score), Self-Satisfaction (Row 2 P Score), Behavior (Row 3 P Score), 
Physical Self (Column A), Moral-Ethical Self (Column B), Personal Self 
(Column C), Family Self (Column D), and Social Self (Column E). 

Findings 



An analysis of covariance was done comparing the change in the pre 
and post test scores of students in the ninth and tenth grades at the 
three schools on each of the 9 scales (Table 29). Scores for all of the 
ninth grade students were almost identical, and the differences did not 
approach statistical significance. 

There were significant differences in change on two scales for tenth 
grade students, however. On the first scale, "Identity", Patterson tenth 
grade students changed significantly more than Vfoodward teath grade 
students. The jfanual for the Tennessee Self Concent Scale describes the 

Identity scale as those itsms that describe 'S#hat I am" -lerson's 
basic identity-what he is as he sees himself morally, ph< ,^iy, socially, 
etc. Thus, Patterson tenth grade students tended to chant, coward seeing 
themselves significantly more positively than Woodward tenth grade students. 

On the second scale, "Behavior", Waite tenth grade students scores 
changed significantly more than Patterson tenth grade students. The 
Hanual describes the "Behavior Scale" as indicating "this is what I do 
or this is the way I act". This is the individual's perception of hi7 
behavior. Waite tenth grade students se<>. their behavior in a significantlv 
more positive vein than Patterson tenth grade students. 
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PitcuMion 



In ganaral, th« very alnutc differences In self-concept ecorca 
between ell the groups both at the beginning and end of the prograa 
end the very slight changes In scores froa pre to post test (the 
■ean score on the Majority of scales for each group Increased slightly 
f roM pre to post test) suggest that the Career Exploration Progran 
had little Influence upon bow students sav thsMelves. Since all 
ninth grade students were starting a new school progrsn for the first 
tlae, one would have expected changes at that level If either Career 
Exploration Prograa had a significant Inpact upon chea. Perhaps stu- 

K*??! ? . WlMces with which to 

build their self-concept, or they were unable to generalise the success 
experiences of a vocational nature to the wre broad aspects of self. 

Even at the tenth grade isvel, where two significant differences 
did appear, there was not even sn Indication of a trend In favor of 
any one school, since sn experlMntal school group excelled on one of 
the two scales and a control school group excelled on the other scale 
where there was a slgnlflcsnt difference. 

conclude that the Career Exploration Program had 

iJ!! • J Mlf-concept of the participants 

when analyzed by grade level groups. 

Hypothesis 3B; That students will have a ■ore positive 

self-lnase of theMelves as potential 
workers as a result of the Career Explora- 
tion Prosraa. 

Instrunentatlon 

'lii^* T'*** ^^'^ ^""^ to aasess 

vocational self-concept. Th^s* lte» dealt with the student's per- 

ntlJir ; ? others now working at the occu- 

pation, his chances for success as conpared to his friends, snd his 

l^lT^dlL^^Sl" " tho" ^rklnn at the occupation now, 

J?I!If5 '^•^ to rsspond to each of these Iteu by rating 

iiS;"v«aIe! 

Flndiny 

An analysis of covarlance was done coaparlng the pre and post test 

l^Z. lt'i:li:r\ ~ ^ tSrough'aaA^SoI^Se'SJ. 

!ri!S ^" ••ch "•W»8 MCh choice and the mean seers 

of each group for each question, respscpectlvely. 

ritr^hlJrL;??;^ (Q«~tlon S. lablss 30 and 30A) asking studsnts to 
irJoJJ^«a2s J LJ^'Jo'^: ^^'i.'^T r!r* <^««i«»-'*»i. 1»-tterso« students 
SoTi a? lalJs • •Mnlflcantly Mrs than the comparable 
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UhM aakad to evaluat* thalr chaacM for bttlng aucccssfuJ at an 
occupation (Tablaa 31 and 3U). Pacceraon aCudenCr In the ninth grade 
changad In Ch« daalrad dlractlon algnlflcancly moie than did Woodward 
ninth grade acudenta. At the tenth grade level, Patteraon atudenta alao 
changed In the dealred direction algnlflcantly aore than atudenta at 
Walte, but not Woodward. 

Finally, Patteraon ninth grade atudenta changed algnlflcantly aore 
poaltlvely In rating their chancea for getting ahead In the occupation 
of their choice than atudenta at Walte and Woodward (Tablaa 32 and 32A). 
There were no algnlf leant dlfferencea between groupa at the tenth grade 
level . 



Dlacuaalon 



It appeara that. In aoat Inatancea, Patteraon atudenta had a algnlfl- 
cantly aore poaltlve outlook upon their abllltlea and chancea for succeaa 
In their cboaen field than did atudenta at Walte and. In one Inatance, 
Woodward. Since Patteraon atuJenta were In a prograa dealgned to provide 
then with concrete experlencea directly related to the carecra they 
were conalderlng, thla finding conflma the phlloaophy of the Career 
Exploration Prograa; I.e. that a atudent will see hlaaelf In a aore poal- 
tlve light when he haa opportunities for auccesa experlencea In a field 
of intereat. 



A second possible explanation of this finding aay be that, since 
Patteiraon Is a selective school, students have been Indoctrinated by 
their faculty to conalder theaselves aa "above average" and having greater 
opportunity than aany non-college oriented atudenta In the general high 
achool. In addition, Patteraon atudenta had aucceaa experlencea In a 
apedflc field of Interest. Apparently, In thla Instance, a Career Exnlora- 
tlon Prograa In a general high school waa unable to provide this saae 
kind of support. 
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CHAPTER V 



PARENT OPINION 



Objective 4; To provide a program that will be considered 

worthwhile by parents of students In the 
Career Exploration Program. 

Hypothesis 4A; That attitudes toward the program expressed 

by parents will be generally favorable. 

In order to test Hypothesis 4A, a twelve item questionnaire was devel- 
oped by the Investigators for distribution to the parents of Patterson and 
Woodward students enrolled in the Career Exploration Program during the 
1970-71 school year. The Parents Survey Included Items designed to collect 
data pertaining to the source and degree of parent knowledge of the CEP, 
parent reaction to the program, and parent perception of the effect of the 
program on their child. 

The Parent Surveys were distributed to the students at the experimental 
school In the spring with directions to deliver It to a parent or guardian. 
Parents were asked to react to the Items on the survey, seal It In the 
envelope provided, and return It to the school. Parents were assured that 
their responses would not be revealed to the personnel at the school. 

Four hundred fifty-one (50 percent) of the approximately 900 Parent 
Surveys sent to the Patterson parents were returned. TVo hundred seventy- 
five (31 percent) of the 900 Parent Surveys sMt to the i/r^odward parents 
were returned. It Is Interesting to note that returns from parents of girls 
outnumbered returns from parents of boys at Woodward by 202 to 73. 

Findings 

Items 1 and 2 of the Parent Survey sought to determine how much the 
parents thought they knew about the Career Exploration Program In their 
child's school, and to what source the parents attributed their knowledge 
of the program. From Table 33, one can see that fewer than 10 percent 
of the responding parents from Patterson or Woodward believed that they knew 
'a lot" about the CEP In their child's school, while the majority of parents 
from each school stated that they knew "some"' or "a little" about the 
programs. As can be seen froa Table 34, "from my child" was selected as 
the source of Information about the CtP by 75 percent of the Patterson 
parents and 85 percent of the Woodward parents. 
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Tabic 33 

KEPOBIBD HMIiLE DGB OF THE CAUER BZPLOIATION PilOGlAN 
OF HIHTH AHD TEHTH GSADE PASEHTS AT PATTERSON AMD WOCHNfAKD 



PARENT RESPONSES PATT WOOD 

N-451 N-275 

Percent Percent 

A. I know a lot . ... 08 lo 

B. I knov »oae . ... 48 42 

C. I know m little . ... 25 38 
0. I know nothing . ... 17 09 
E. No response.... 02 01 



Table 34 

PARENTS REPORTED SOURCE OF KMOHLEDGE OF THE 
CAREER EXPLORATION PROGRAM AT PATTERSON AND WOODWARD 





SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE 


PATT 
N-4S1 


WOOD 
N-275 






Percent 


Percent 


A. 


From aqr child. 


75 


85 


B. 


FroB oneone at the achool. 


03 


02 


C. 


FroB aoBeone in the connminity. 


02 


01 


0. 


From ay job. 


01 


01 


£. 


Other. 


01 


01 


F. 


No reaponse. 


19 


10 
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A student rsaction to an innovation in a school's currlculua 
is often a raflaction of how a parent feels about the program. When 
asked to evaluate the opportunity for his child to participate in the 
CEP, the Mjority of parents responding fro* both schools were favor- 
able. Data presented in Table 35 shows that 91 percent of the Patterson 
parents and 82 percent of the Woodward p^^rents stated that the CEP in 
their child's school was an "excellent" or a "good" experience for their 
child. 

Table 36 presents the results for iteiw 4 through 11 of the Parent 
Survey. These items eaphasixed the learning opportunities, child's 
attitude toward school and other benefits that nay have resulted from 
the CEP. From the data presented in Table 36, the following statements 
can be made cmiceming the parents' reactions to the itev. 

--82 percent of the Patterson parents and 74 percent of the - ~ 
Woodward parents "strongly agreed" or "agreed" that "this 
year In school my child has learned about what Jobs are 
available to him" , 

~78 percent of the Patterson parents and 61 percent of the Wood- 
ward parents "strongly disagreed" or "disagreed" that "this year in 
school my child has not learned about what training Is required 
for different Jobs". 

—58 percent of the Patterson parents and 63 percent of the Wood- 
ward parents "strongly agreed" or "agreed" that "this year in 
school my child has learned what different Jobs pay" . 

—89 percent of the Patterson parents and 79 percent of the Woodward 
parents "strongly disagreed" or "disagreed" that "this year In 
school my child has learned less about Jobs than in past years". 

—72 percent of the Patterson parents and 43 percent of the Woodward 
parents "strongly agreed" or "agreed" that "my child likes school 
better this year because he has had an opportunity to learn about 



-73 percent of the Patterson parents and 64 percent of the Woodvard 
parents "strongly disagreed" or "disagreed" that "my child had 
discussed with ne leas this year than in oast years what he want s 

to_do after co^tleting his high school education". 

-86 percent of the Patterson parents and 60 nercent of the Woodward 
parents "strongly agreed" or "agreed" that "because of studying 
about Jobs in school this year, ay child has a better Idea of what 
jobs he would like to do after completing his high schooi education". 

-79 percent of the Patterson parents and 47 percent of the Woodward 
parents "strongly agreed" or "agreed" that 'because of studying! 
•bout Jobs in schfiol this year, ay child has a better idea of what 
Jobs he can do well". 
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Table 35 

PAiniT UACTIOH TO THE PABTICIPATION OF 
HIS CHILD IN THE CAREER EXPLORATIOH PROGRAM AT 
PATTFRSON AND WOODWARD 





PARENT REACTION 


PATT 
N-451 


WOOD 
N-275 


A. 


An excellent experience. 


Percent 

35 


Percent 
19 


B. 


A sood exoerlence. 


56 


63 


C 


A good experience, but could 
have learned am much without 
the proxraa. 


03 


08 


D. 


A poor experience. 


00 


01 


E. 


A coBplete waate of ajr 
chlld'a tlae. 


00 


05 


F. 


No reapooae. 


06 


04 
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It«« 12 of the Parent Survej- 3ollclted "conents" froa oarentt con- 
cerning the career Exploration Progru. AlthouRh not all parent stateMnts 
pertained to the CEP. the following were conaldered by the InveetlRators to 
be representative of the coMnta made by the parent* about the prograa. 



Cemmaf fron Patte rson Parenta Reeardlng the CEP. 

-"We have received no Infonutlon about the Career Exploration Prograa." 

-'•My child has learned about future Jobs froa her pre-vocatlonal courses but 
ilogVJr' **** participated In any Career Exploration 

-"I feel that this prograa Is s very good Ides; It gives the student a 
chance to study different Jobs so thst th^y can decide what they would 
like to do before they get ready to graduate." 

-"I think this Explorstlon Prograa Is a very laportant psr: of ay child's 
education. All schools should psrtldpate In this type of prograa." 

«»''<»"1*> P«>^« helpful to a student In 

deciding on a career." 

'li.J*"*'!/'*^.'*"*"? '•'^ helpful to students who are undecided about 
what vocation they would like to follow. I think It should be continued 
and expanded In a way to prepare students for actual eaployaent conditions 
and experiences. 'y<. 

"I'mTJ^*^^ I do hope that the 

children are placed with all fairness on the Job that they are qualified for." 

Ser Job^il^^!"^- *" °* ''"^ ~' 

-"My son seeas to know nothing sbout this new prograa." 

'cIrIIJ«/''**'*~"** P"«'«» to any student who wants to know nore about 

-"Keep parents better Inforasd through sealnars." 

-"...liked trying different prograas; ...liked doing actual work." 

'llkJT ^ ***** '° •tudente what Jobs available are really 

-"Never heard of CEP." 

"hiir *of * oPP^'tunity to work first 

JSi'p^igJil?" " ' "^^ ^« " le«m »>r« .bout 
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CowMDf froM Wood ward Parnf Regardlnit the CEP. 
-"Haver heard of the prograa." 

-"Hore ioforaatlon should be given concerning the courses that are needed 
for a specific occupation." 

-"Good prograa. Gives opportunity for diffevrent fields." 

-"I feel that this prograa should be voluntary for students who wish to 
participate. Hy daughter gained very little froa it because she is quite 
sure what her profession is going to be and nothinfr of what she has 
learned through this prograa will be of value to her." 

-"Gives students a better idea of what they would like to do and what is 
beat for thca." 

-"Prograa not extensive enough. Bored with the dassrooa portion." 

- 'Visit aore places." 

-."Waste of tiae." 

-"Good prograa and continue." 

-"More inforaation would be helpful to parents." 

-"Better planning would help." 

-"Boring and dull to ay daughter." 

-"There was too auch tiae uasted between speakers." 

-"Too long to Just sit and listen." 

-"Start with the 7ch-8th grades." 

The preceding stateaents tend to support the data obtained froa the 
objective portion of the Parent Survey. In general, the Patterson parents 
were aore positive toward the concept and results of the CEP. 

Discussion 

. A ^ P^'^cfntage of returns of the Parent Survey froa the parents of 
J ^ 50 percent for Patterson and 31 percent 

for Woodward. Realising the lialtation of such a saall return, the investi- 
gators suggest caution in generalising from the findings. The investigators 
believe, however, that the results of the Parent Survey do provide some 
indication of parent reactions to the Career Exploration Program and its 
effect upon the children of those who responded!. 

•K- considering the parent responses concerning the amount of knowledge 

they reported having about the CEP and the source of this knowledge, one 
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■list question the commicationa effort of the schools in regard to 
their prograas. The fact that fewer than 10 percent of the parents stated 
that they know "a lot" was aade more alarming by the comments in item 12. 
Several parents at both schools claimed that neither they nor their child 
knsw of the Career Exploration Program. Tlir ^Inffings of the Survey suggest 
that the only contact that most parents had with the programs at either 
school was through their child. Only 3 percent of the Patterson parents 
and 2 percent of the Woodward parents stated that they had learned much 
about the CEP from someone at school. It seems that for a program of 
this type to be successful, parents should be informed and involved. 

The psrents' reactions to having their child participate in the 
CEP tended to be positive. This is surprising when one considers that 
the majority of the parents were not very familiar with the programs. It 
appears that the parents were implying by their responses to the Survey 
that, "even though we do not know what it is all about, it seems that the 
school is trying to do something positive in preparing my child for life* . 
Granted, not all parents felt this way, but in general, this seemed to 
be the mood. 

Patterson parents tended to be more positive than Woodward parents 
fn regard to the effect of the CEP on their child's attitude toward 
school, learning opportunities and other benefits resulting from the 
program. A majority of the Pattecson parents answered Items 4 through 
11 in a positive manner. A majority of Woodward parents were r''>^itive 
on all but items 8 and 11. These two Items were concerned with the 
child liking school better because of the opportunity to learn about 
Jobs, and that the child having a better idea of what job he could do 
well. 

In conclusion, the parents of the Patterson and Woodward students 
enrolled in the Career Exploration Program expressed attitudes toward 
the programs that were basically positive. Examination of the findings 
and the personal cosMnts made by the parents, however, caused the 
investigators to question many of the results because of the parents' 
reported lack of knowledge about the programs. It appeared that many 
of the parents who took the time to respond to the Parent Survey answered 
the questions on the basis of the information provided in the opening 
paragraph cf the Survey or on the basis of some information provided by 
their child. Because of this apparent lack in depth information of the 
prograM, the investigators must caution against any generalisation of the 
findings. The findings definitely indicate the need for greater parent- 
school comunication regarding the purpose and goals of the Career 
Exploration Program. 



CHAPTER VI 



CONCLUSIONS 



In writing conclusions for a study such as this, conclusions must 
bs drawn from the available data. This will be done here. However, 
aa with most studies, the investigatora recognize som.3 weaknesses in 
the study that should be kept in mind when interpreting the data. 

«^^K fJ"'* "fr?''*"*! ^•"Se in particular students 

with the specific activities that they participated in. For example. 
I5«Tr °° differentiation made in the analysis of change in th*? 
OVIS acale scores between students who had exploratory experiences in 
machine work versus those idio did not. 

Second, no attempt was made to identify students with specific 
weaknesses to see if the prosram helped them to strengthen an ar^a of 
need. For example, students with low self-esteem in the fall were 
not labeled and atudied separately to see if the program helped them 
overcome this area of weakneas. 

Third, it may often be fallacious to say a program has had no 
effect baaed upon pre and post test analysis of gro^p data. In reality, 
what may have happened is that the program has had an effect upon all 
students, but the positive effects upon some students and the negative 
effects upon others cancel each other. Without closer study of 
individual students through test data, interviews and case studies, 
this weakness will remain in future evaluatioi|. 

i"Po"««t for the reader to keep these limitations in mind 
when interpreting the conclusions that follow. 

Intareets 

(1) In general, the Career Exploration Program had very littJe 
effect upon the general areas of student iuterest as expressed as change 
in acale acore on the OVIS. There were very few differences between 
control and experimental schools in this respect. When experimental 
achoola were compared with each other; however, there were no differences 
between Patteraon and Woodward at the ninth grade level. At the tenth 
m'*!* . students changed on slightly more scales than 

Woodward afudanta. While little change was notad when students^ in the 
same grade level from any of the schools were compared, there were many 
mora changes whan atudents In tlie aame school were compared bv Prndv 
level. Ninth grade students had a tondcncy to changu scale acore« a 
great deal morf on the OVIS than tenth grade atudents at both Woodward 
and Patteraon. 
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The fact that there were fev differences between control and 
experlnental schools Indicates that the Career Exploration Program 
had little Impact upon changing the general areas of Interest of 
these students Involved In the Career Exploration Program. Since , 
the Career Exploration Program at Patterson was an In-depth study pf 
four career areas at the ninth grade level and one area at the tenth 
grade level, one can understand why the Interests of Patterson stu- 
dents changed little as a result of the program-l.e. they had little 
exposure In school to new career areas-that was not the purpose of the 
Career Exploration Program. It would have been helpful to have Identi- 
fied the occupational areas each youngster studied and to see If there 
was significant change In Interests In the area studied. This was a 
weakness In the research design which should be corrected In future 
evaluations. 

At Woodward, where the program the first year served as more of 
an "orientation'* program than ss one for "In-depth" stud> of relatively 
few occupations, one might hiive expected greater change In general 
areas of interast than at Patterson. One possible explanation of why 
this change did not occur Is that the exposure of Woodward students to 
new career areas was so brief In any one career area that students may 
have haJ only an opportunity to become "curious", but not truly Inter- 
ested. Interests do not Just "happen"-they must be developed. In 
addition. In the Woodward program, students had only a one week exposure 
each semester. This may have had the effect of having students feel 
as If they were "starting all over again" each time with the prior 
exDOsure forgotten. 

The fact that grade level, rather than school program seemed most 
Important In determining the propensity to change Interests confirms 
the idea that the formation and stability of Interests is "age-related". 
Our evidence on this poi«it would be stronger if we had also compared 
the ninth and tenth grade in the control schools to see if greater 
change also took place at the ninth grade in the control schools, based 
upon the evidence which we hsve, however, two explanations seem most 
feasible. First, as previously stated » it may be that stability of 
interests is developmental and that interests do not stabilize prior 
to a certain age nor change much after that point in a person^s life 
regardless of the exposure which the person had to the world of work. 
An alternative explanation may be that the ninth grade programs in 
both Patterson and Woodward tended to provide students with much greater 
breadth of exposure than the tenth grade programs, thus causing greater 
change at the nlota grade level. We know this to be true of the Patterson 
program, but we are unaware of any differences in the experiences of 
ninth and tenth grade students at Woodward. A program in which students 
had depth of exposure in several areas both in the ninth and tenth grade 
would have to be evaluated to determine if student interest patterns 
caa be appreciably modified by school programs after grade nine. Finally, 
identifying the specific careers studied with specific changes in interest 
area is needed to test the true impact of the CEP upon the nature of 
student interests. 



(2) The •tudent^s couistcncy in •tating a like or dislike for all 
activities related to a particular career area as expressed by the scale 
clarity score on the OVIS was unrelated to grade level. When schools 
were co^>aredt there was little, if any, significant difference between 
Woodward and the control school. On the other hand, the scale clarity 
scores of Patterson students in both grades 9 and 10 tended to change 
less from fall to spring than those of students in the othfr two schools. 
However, the nuaber of students fro« Patterson at bo^ ^ri^e levels who 
had "I" (inconsistent) scale clarity scores in the sp ig was significantly 
greater than either Woodward or Waite. 

The fact that there tended to be less change in the consistency of 
a student's expressed liking or disliking for occupations related to a 
particular career area by Patterson students indicates that Patterson 
students mmy have had a pretty good idea of what was involved in various 
careers at the beginning of the program and thus changed little. The 
aost interesting finding to the investigators is the final finding 
relating to scale clarity scores-i.e. that when Patterson student's 
scale clarity scores did change, there was a slight tendency for them 
to become more "inconsistent". Initially, one might interpret this 
as a negative finding, but we feel the contrary is true. To be "in- 
consistent" In liking or disliking activities relating to a particular 
career can indicate an in-depth knowledge of a career to the point that 
one can clearly differentiate between desirable and undesirable activities 
associated with the career. To like or dislike all activities associated 
with an occupation to the same degree may indicate a real lack of know- 
ledge of what many of the activities related to a particular job entail. 
It is rare that a person actually working at a particular Job likes or 
dislikes all activities associated with his Job to the same degree. It 
is more common for persons to strongly prefer some activities over others. 
Thus, the investigators believe that this improved ability on the part of 
Patterson students in the spring to differentiate between liked and dis- 
liked activities associated with occupational areas indicated one measure 
of success for the Patterson program. 

(3) In the area of consistency of expressed interests and of rank 
of inventoried interests, Patterson tenth graders were more consistent 
from fall to spring than_^Patterson ninth grade students and Waits tenth 
grade students in every instance, in addition, Patterson tenth grade 
students were also more conaistent from fall to spring than Woodward 
tenth grade students in the rank of their inventoried interests. Since 
Patterson tenth graders had had an in-depth exnosure to four career 
areas as ninth graders and were currently working in a career area for 
the whole year which was selected on the basis of this ninth grade ex- 
perience, it is not surprising that they were most consistent. They had 
had the least stimulation to change. It is interesting to note the 
change in Patterson ninth grade students compared to Patterson tenth 
grade students. This change shows that the Career Exploration Program 
In the ninth grade is having the desired effect of allowing students 

to test themselves against the training and work renuirements of several 
career areas and to modify their vocational plans accordingly. That 
this ninth grade experience leads to more satisfaction as tenth graders 
is shown by the fact that the Patterson tenth graders had had such an 
exploratory experience as ninth graders and were the most stable group 
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as tenth graders. On the other hand, if continued stimulation to re- 
exanine interest during the sophomore year and to modify them accordingly 
was a goal of the CEP the Patterson tenth grade program was ineffective 
and the Patterson ninth grade program was more effective than the tenth 
grade program. There was no evidence, however, to suggest that the 
Woodward program at either the ninth or tenth grade level was any more 
effective than the control school in helping students change interests 
as a result of new experiences during the year. It would be interesting 
to know whether or not this stability on the part of Patterson tenth 
graders would have happened if, instead of studying one area as tenth 
graders, they had had '1iands-on" experiences in four different areas 
again as sophomores • 

(4) The inventoried rank of the first choice expressed interest 
of Patterson tenth grade students changed more in the desired direction 
than Patterson ninth grade and Woodward tenth grade students. The 
assumption was made that a student in the Career Exploration Program 
should learn to associate his first choice expressed interest with 
the activities demanded in it, and that this wculd be reflected by a 
greater consistency between that career area expressed as first choice 
and the relative rank of that career area among all those for which he 
rated the related activities. Again the Patterson tenth grade students 
demonstrated some superiority, but they did not significantly exceed the 
control school. They did, however, do significantly better than the 
Patterscm ninth grade and Woodward tenth grade students. Since they 
failed to do better than the control school, one must question whether 
the differences which did appear in this area can be attributed to the 
Patterson tenth grade Career Exploration Program. 

Career Plans Survey 

(1) In general, Patterson students felt better informed to make 
a care, r choice than students from the other schools. This finding is 
understandable, since the Patterson students were getting actual experience 
in-tralnlag in a career area of their choice. It is interesting to note 
that Patterson students did not unanimously choose "hands-on" experience 

as being most helpful to them in making a career choice. Instead, "field 
trips" were rated as being most helpful by the highest percentage of ninth 
grade Patterson students, while "hands-on" experience was the second 
most popular choice. Patterson tenth grade students chose "hands-on" 
experience over "field trips" by a very narrow margin. These findings 
suggest that "field trips" may be a viable alternative to "hands-on" 
experiences when the desired "hands-on" experiences are not feasible. 
No Woodward or Waits student had the opportunity for the vocational train- 
ing or the "hands-on" experience. In addition, Patterson students chose 
to attend Patterson because of their interest in the vocational courses 
available there. One could logically expect, therefore, that the Patterson 
studants would feel better infotiae<l than Woodward or Waite stuJents after 
a year of studying about careers that were of interest to them. 

(2) Woodward and Waite students tended to be more oriented toward 
taking the genera?, curriculum m grades 11 and 12, while Patterson students 
tended more toward taking the vocational program in grades 11 and 12. 
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Again, •xnce Fattcrton studnts had already coMitted thcMelvea to 
VDcatiooal educatioa and had been adaitted to a vocational high school , 
thla raault ia not aurprialng. It van aurpriaing, hovairar, that 25 
percent of the Patterson atudents said they planned to take a college 
preparatory course in gradea 11 and 12. Students at Woodvard and Waits 
were possibly responding to the Career Plans Survey in the direction 
of the currlcultfli that was available to them in their present school. 
Therefore, the goicral currlculun was probably selected because it 
offered the aost flexibility to the students in the general high school. 

(3) There vaa no aignificant change from fall to apring within 

or between groupa relating to poat^igh achool educational and vocational 
plans. College was the »ost popular post-high school choice for all 
groupa in the fall and the spring. This finding was particularly 
surprising when one considers that a nuch saaller percentage of students 
froB the three schools declared that a college degree was necessary 
to get along well in the world. From the findings, it appears that 
the Career Exploration Program had no observable effect on the post- 
high school educational and vocational plans jof the students. 

(4) Patterson students were more positive in their attitude 
toward achool and more definite in their plans to graduate from high 
school than were students from Woodward and Walte. All groups, however, 
tended to have a leaa positive attitude toward school in the spring 
when compared to the fall. These findings suggest that students from 
Patteraon were more satisfied with the education they were receiving 
and, perhaps, could see how it would be of benefit following graduation. 
The investigators question, however, whether the difference was due 
solely to the Career Exploration Program at Patterson, or whether it 
was also influenced by the fact that the Patterson students had chosen 
to attend Patterson and were receiving vocational training as a 
regular part of the curriculum. 

(5) Patterson students had given the matter of occupational choice 
more thought and felt their minds were made up as to career choice more 
frequently than the students from Woodward or Waits. This finding supports 
the finding obtained on ^he OVIS. Once again, any change in the Patterson 
tenth grade students might be more accurately attributed to vocational 
skill training since "exploration" was limited to one area. 

(6) In apecific instancea on the Career Plana Survey, Woodward 
students demonstrated changea significantly greater than the comparable 
control school group. However, here was no definitive pattern of 
differencea in any area. Thua, one must conclude that the Woodward 
program lacked impact beyond that of traditional "Career Day*' or 
"orientation" type programa. It ia also possible, however, that specific 
program activities did have significant positive impact upon specific 
individuals. Such effects may have gone undetected in an evaluation 
such as this. 

Self Concept 

(1) Tliere were only two significant differencea on any of the nine 
scales of the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale examined, one in favor of 
a tenth grade experimental school and one in favor of the tenth grade 
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control school. It is obvious that the Career Exploration ProRraa Made 
no significant iapact upon the "global self-concept" of the participants. 
If the Career Exploration Frogran or the type of school were to have a 
significant iapact upon the majority of students in a particular school « 
it would have been aost logical to have detected such a change at the 
ninth grade level since students at all three schools would be experiencing 
their first year in that school, and in the experiaental schools, their 
introduction to the Career Exploration Program. There were no significant 
changes in any of the areas of self-concept as measured on the Tennessee 
for ninth ffrade students, thus one «ust conclude that neither the Career 
Exploration Frograa nor type of high school attended effected students' 
''global self-concept". \^ 

(2) When students were quizzed about their self-concept as it 
specifically related to the world of work, there were significant differ- 
ences between groups. Patterson stud'^nts developed a nore positive 
attitude toward their abilities and chances for getting ahead in the 
occupation of their choice than did students at Waits and Woodward. Since 
Pfttterson students had adequate opportunities to test their skills with 
those deaanded of the Job, or at least Job i raining, they were able to 
develop self-confidence that they would be able to do well on the Job. 
Since Woodward students did not have opportunities for "hands-on'* 
experiences to actually coq>are their abilities with training and Job 
deaands, there was little opportunity for these students to develop con-- 
fidence in their abilities and chances for getting ahead in the Job of 
their choice. 

These findings that Patterson students* concept of "self-as-a-worker" 
improved aa a result of the Career Exploration Progran definitely lends 
credence to the value of the concept of giving students "reality testing*' 
experiences. Unfortunately, it is nuch sore difficult to provide such 
experiences in a general high school where the breadth of career areas 
in which Such experiences are desired is so much greater than in a vocational 
high school. The implementation of such a program which can meet the 
great variety of needs of the student body in a general high school remains 
as one of the major unmet challenges of the Career Exploration Concept. 

Parent Survey 

(1) Few parents responding believed that they had "a lot" of infor- 
mation about the Career E3q>loration Program. In spite of not knowing much 
about the Career Exploration Program specifically, an overwhelming majority 
of parents reaponding to the survey in both schools believed that studying 
about Jobs waa a good or excellent experience for their child. 

(2) In general, Patterson parents who responded were more favorable 
toward the Career Exploration Program and the effect it had on their 
children than Woodward parents. The two schools apparently made little 
attempt to inform parents about the program. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the parents stated that they knew little about the programs. 

In addition, since the Patteraon Career Exploration Program was almost 
idmntical to the unnamed program in effect the previous year at the school, 
students had little reason to identify it as a new program and discuss 
it with parenta. 



One could npttct thm Patterson parents to be aore favorable toirard 
the program since they usually had to give their expressed approval for 
their children to attend Patterson. An awareness on the part of the 
parent of the need of vocational education for their child might pre- 
suppose an awareness of the need for career education as well. 
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tdatloos and Sum— tlOM 



Ptogr— 

lioo4i»atd 



- (1) Hodlfy the ptograa unless aetbods ere found to 
give students "In-depth" study of e fev cereer 
erees. While there vere soae changes in Wood- 
verd students sttributsble to the Career Explora- 
tion Program, they vere little aore than could 
be eiipected fro« a traditional **Career Day" type 
prograa. 

(2) Consider developing in-school laboratories to 
simulate and dcnonstrate difference career areas 
and/or specific Jobs or Job training. 



(3) Consider using after school, Saturday, and si 
to provide desired experiences. 



ers 



(4) Distribute the study of careers over the entire 

. year instead of concentrating the experience into one- 
week blocks of tiae. 

(5) Help students see how inforvation leatned about 
a particular career relates to thes. 

(6) Teach students ways in which they can learn about 
careers on their own. 

(7) Make an effort to inform parents about the program 
and the objectives of the program. 

Patterson -(1) Definitely continue the program. 

(2) Consider continuing the exploratory nature of the 
program into the tenth grade for at least one year 
on an experimental basis. 

(3) Make an effort to inform parents of the Career 
Exploration Program. 



Evaluation 



(1) Evaluate a Career Exploration Program in a general high school 
which more closely follows Career Exploration Program guidelines < 

(2) There is no need for further evaluation of the Patterson program 
unless a variety of exploratory experiences are extended into 
the tenth grade « 



(3) Provide in the evaluation for on-site observations and participant 
interviews by the evaluators. 
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(4) tedoec tlM Moiac of CMClng for c^uatioo. 

(5) UM otort-ton chaago as long-tor. ,.oln. to doCendiie 
ouccoM of tbo progroa. 

(6) Id«icifjr atodooto with particular treakneaaea audi aa aolf- 
coocepc, Chen evaluato the prograai'a aucceaa in helping luac 
thooo atudcnta in their arao of weaknoaa. f b J 

(7) Uayalop bahavloral objaccivea for a Career EsploraCion Proaraa 
prior to atarcing the prograa. 

(8) CoMlder aCudjriag fewer acudenca in greater depth ao that apecifie 
activitiea can be related to apecifie reaulta. 

(9) Conaldcr involving the evaluatora in the prograa planniiMt ao that 
evaluation cm be aore doaely aligned with prograa activltiea, etc. 

(10) Have a peraon on-aite keep an accurate diary of effects of prograa 
oa particoUr Individuala and of probleaa and auccesseii in procrMi 
iapleatntation. 

(11) Aak atodeata to rate the prograa. 
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APPEHOIX A 



A COMPAIISOM OF THE PEBCEHIACE OP STUDENTS WHOSE SCALE 
CLARITY SCOKES WERT UP, STATED THE SANE, OR WENT DOWN IN 
EACH GROUP FRON FALL TO SPRING 



APNHDn A 



A OGNPAIISOH OF IHE PEXCEMIAGE OP STDDEHTS WHOSE SCALE 
CLOITT SOOUS HEMT OP. STATED THE SAME. OR WENT DOWN IN 
EACH ClOOP PUN PALL TO SPNIMG 



Scal« Clarity Scok for Each Sc«lc 
Fatt 9 va. Wt 9 



School 






up 


Pcrccntaeea 
SaM Down 


Chi 
Squar. 


Patt 9 








.843 


.071 




Wt 9 






.155 


.716 


.128 




Patt 9 








.804 


.085 


8.24* 


Wt 9 






.101 


.716 


.160 




Patt 9 








.719 


.133 


15.47"" 


Wt 9 






.192 


.566 


.240 




Patt 9 


4 

^o 






.632 


.140 


23.18*" 


Wt 9 






.123 


.582 


.288 




Patt 9 


• 






.779 


071 


tk n* 

9.12* 


Wt 9 






.133 


.721 


.149 




Patt 9 








.622 


.158 


17.55*" 


Wt 9 






.240 


.470 


.294 




Patt 9 


9. 


Nuralng 


.128 


.740 


.131 


11.80** 


Wt 9 






.160 


.615 


.229 




Patt 9 


11. 


Training 


.319 


.466 


.209 


11.89** 


Wt 9 






.219 


.454 


.326 




Patt 9 


12. 


Literary 


.206 


.650 


.140 


9.25* 


Wt 9 






.181 


.577 


.240 




Patt 9 


14. 


A|ipraiaal 


.174 


.719 


.105 


7.82* 


Wt 9 






.203 


.615 


.176 




Patt 9 


17. 


ProMtioo<-CoM. 


.209 


.609 


.177 


7.35* 


Wt 9 






.219 


.513 


.267 




Patt 9 


19. 


Art ia tie 


.239 


.574 


.179 


12.80** 


Wt 9 






.294 


.422 


.272 




Patt 9 


21. 


Huaic 


.170 


.645 


.181 


7.56* 


Wt 9 






.240 


.529 


.224 





jiStAl (telf thoaa co^ariaona art liatod whore there waa a algnlf leant difference at 
the .05 level or better. 
* - aignif leant at .05 levol. 
** - aignificoat at .01 level. 



APPENDU A 



Scale Clarity Scora for Each Scale 
Patt 9 in. Ut 9 
( continued) 

Percentagea 



Sdwol 




Seal* 






Down 


Chi 

Square 


Pact 9 

Ut 9 


23. 


Taadi-Coun.-Soc. W. 


.250 
.235 


.572 
.497 


.177 


6.14* 


Pact 9 

WC 9 


24. 


Madlcal 


.135 
.144 


.731 
641 


.133 
.xuo 


6.31* 






Scale ClarlCy 
Pace 10 vs. we 10 






- 


Pact 10 
WC 10 


1. 


Manual Work 


.086 
.111 


.855 
.779 


.058 
.108 


7.92* 


Pate 10 
WC 10 


2. 


MaeblM Work 


.099 
.077 


.834 
.816 


.058 
.108 


6.46* 


Pace 10 

WC 10 


3. 


Panonal Service 


.151 
.203 


.752 
.606 


.092 
.193 


21.46** 


Pace 10 

WC 10 


4. 


Care People-Anla. 


.201 
.179 


• 021 

.552 


.17« 

.267 


9.10* 


Pace 10 

WC 10 


5. 


Clerical Wdrk 


.188 
.210 


.673 
.586 


.136 
.203 


7.44* 


Pace 10 

WC 10 


6. 


Inepece-Tesclng 


.072 
.186 


.868 
.691 


.056 
.128 


36.99** 


Pace 10 

WC 10 


8. 


CuBCoacr Senrlce 


.174 
.169 


.689 
.572 


.133 
.267 


18.53** 


Pace 10 

WC 10 


9. 


Hurting 


.158 
.193 


.723 
.616 


.113 
.196 


12.45** 


Pace 10 

WC 10 


15. 


AgrlculCttre 


.142 
.186 


.762 
.644 


.086 
.172 


16.45** 


Pace 10 

WC 10 


24. 


Medical 


.136 
.186 


.750 
.654 


.111 
.159 


8.32* 



* - algnlfieanc ac .05 level. 
'* - aifnificane ac .01 level. 
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(cootlniMd) 



Seal* Clarity 
Vood 9 v«. Wt 9 

Pereentagca 

Oil 



School 




Scala 


Up 




Down 


Square 


Hood 9 
Wt 9 


A. 


Caro Pooplo-Aola. 


237 
.123 


.5A0 
.582 


.224 
.288 


10.78** 


Wood 9 
Wt 9 


15. 


Agriculture 


.131 
.085 


.656 
.764 


.214 
.149 


7.19* 


Wood 9 
Wt 9 


2A. 


Itodlcal 


.237 
.lAA 


.59A 
.641 


.167 
.208 


6.92* 






Seal* Clarity 
Hood 10 ««. Wt 10 








Wood 10 
Wt 10 


2. 


Machine Work 


.118 
.077 


.732 
.816 


.148 
.108 


5.98* 


Vood 10 
Wt 10 


15. 


Agrlcttltttco 


.130 
.186 


.7'*5 
.644 


.139 
.172 


6.18* 






Scale Clarity 
Patt 9 VI. Wood 9 








Patt 9 
Wood 9 


1. 


Mnual Work 


.085 
.175 


.843 
.692 


.071 
.131 


26.75** 


Patt 9 
Hood 9 


3. 


Personal Service 


.lAA 
.178 


.719 
.609 


.133 
.214 


12.97** 


Patt 9 

Hood 9 


A. 


Care People-Ania. 


.225 
.237 


.632 
.540 


.140 
.224 


11.04** 


Patt 9 

Hood 9 


5. 


Clerical Work 


.190 
.2A0 


.641 
.555 


.165 
.206 


6.73* 


Patt 9 

Wdod 9 


6. 


laepect-Testiag 


.1A4 
.lAA 


.779 
.715 


.071 
.144 


.11.51** 


Patt 9 

Hftod 9 


8. 


CuetoMr Service 


.218 
.191 


.622 
.550 


.158 
.260 


12.94** 


Patt 9 
Wood 9 


9. 


Nuraing 


.128 
.160 


.740 
.622 


.131 
.219 


14.84** 



* • signifiaMt at .OS level. 
•* - significant at .01 level. 
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Scale Clarity 
Fr .ood 9 



School 





Seals 


up 


'ercenCages 
Same Down 


Chi 
Square 




Skilled Per. Serv. 


.218 


.634 


.147 


8.84* 






.250 


.540 


.211 




Training 


.319 


.466 


.209 


14.76** 






.206 


.511 


.279 






Literary 


.206 


.650 


.140 


16.49** 






.253 


.519 


.227 




14. 


Appraisal 


.174 


.719 


.105 








.204 


.625 


.173 


15. 


Agriculture 


.110 


.774 


.114 


17 31** 






.131 


.656 


.214 


17. 


Promotion-Con • 


.209 


.609 


.177 


A 111 * 






.242 


.527 


.235 




18. 


Management 


.195 


.657 


.147 


7 m* 






.237 


.563 


.191 




23. 


Teach-Coun.-Soc. W. 


.250 


.572 


.177 








.232 


.511 


.253 




24. 


Medical 


.135 


.731 


.133 


19.00** 






.237 


.394 


.167 






Scale Clarity 










Patt 10 vs. 


Wood 10 








1. 


Manual Work 


.086 


.855 


.058 


17.13** 






.154 


.735 


.109 




2. 


Hachin' work 


.099 


.834 


.058 


18.73** 






.118 


.732 


.148 




3. 


Personal Service 


.151 


.752 


.092 


16.88** 






.210 


.626 


.169 




6. 


Inspect-Testi;ig 


.072 


.868 


.056 


39.03** 






.148 


.691 


.163 



Pact 9 

Wood 9 

Patt 9 

Wood 9 

Patt 9 

Wood 9 

Patt 9 

Wood 9 

Patt 9 

Wood 9 

Patt 9 

Wood 9 

Patt 9 
Wood 9 

Pact 9 
Wood 9 

Patt 9 

Wood 9 



Patt 10 

Wood 10 

Patt 10 

Wood 10 

Patt 10 

Wood 10 

Patt 10 

Wood 10 



* " algnlf leant at .05 level. 
** - significant at .01 level. 
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School 



Patt 10 
Wood le 

Patt lU 
Wood 10 

Patt 10 
Wood 10 

Patt 10 
Wood 10 



Patt 9 
Patt 10 

Patt 9 
Patt 10 



Wood 9 
Wood 10 

Wood 9 
Wood 10 

Wood 9 
Wood 10 



Scale Clarity 
Patt lU vs. Wood 10 
(continued) 



Scale 



1. Crafts 

8. Custoaer Service 

9. Nursing 
24. Medical 



Scale Clarity 
Patt 9 vs. Patt 10 



6 . Inspect-Testlng 
18. Management 



Scale Clarity 
Wood 9 vs. Wood 10 



13. Numerical 
15. Agriculture 
24. Medical 



* - significant at .05 level 
** - significant at .01 level 



Up 


Percentages 
Sane Down 


Chi 
Square 


.154 


.741 


.102 


6.16* 


.175 


.667 


.154 




.174 


.689 


.133 


7.21* 


.195 


.611 


.198 




.158 


.725 


.113 


17.99** 


.180 


.605 


.219 




.136 


.750 


.111 


21.46** 


.172 


.608 


.219 





.144 


.779 


.071 


13.38** 


.072 


.868 


.056 




.195 


.657 


.147 


6.50* 


.235 


.511 


.188 





.240 


.594 


.170 


7.31* 


.169 


.685 


.148 




.131 


.656 


.214 


7.29* 


.130 


.735 


.139 




.237 


.594 


.167 


6.30* 


.172 


.608 


.219 
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A CCMPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN EACH LONGITUDINAL GROUP 
WHO HAD SCALE CLARITY SCORES OF U, F, OR I IN THE FALL VERSUS SPRING 



APPENDIX B 



A COMPARISON OP 1HB PEBCEHTAGE OP STUDENTS IM EACH LONCITUDINAL GROUP 
HBO HAD SCALE CLARITY SCORES OP H, P, OR I IN THE PALL VERSUS SPRIMG 



Scale Clarity Pre-va. Poat-Tcat 
Vood 9 Fall va. Spring 



''tircenCagca 



Chi 







Scale 


H 


F 


I 


Square 


Fall 

Spring 


7. 


CrafCa 


.100 
.069 


.211 
.250 


.687 
.679 


6.47* 


Fall 

Spring 


9. 


Nuraing 


.092 
.092 


.237 
.298 


.670 
.608 


8.48* 


Fall 

Spring 


15. 


Agriculture 


.077 
.092 


.182 
.242 


.739 
.664 


11.58** 


Fall 
Spring 


16. 


Applied Tech. 


.108 
.072 


.222 
.206 


.669 
.720 


6.63* 


Fall 
Spring 


24. 


Medical 


.100 
.082 


.258 
.211 


.640 
.705 


7.02* 






Scale Clarity Pre va. Post-Teat 
Wood lU Fall va. Spring 








Fall 
Spring 


4. 


Care People - Anim. 


.178 
.154 


.299 
.361 


.522 
.483 


6.39* 


Fall 
Spring 


6. 


Inapect-Tes t ing 


.047 
.085 


.239 
.189 


.713 
.724 


14.20** 


Fall 
Spring 


10. 


Skilled Per. Serv. 


.195 
.147 


.352 
.313 


.452 
.538 


10.80** 


Fall 
Spring 


12. 


Literary 


.130 
.133 


.370 
.281 


.498 
.584 


12.23** 



* • significant at .05 level. 

* significant at .01 level. 



APPENDIX B 
(continued) 



Scale Clarity Pre-vs. Post-Test 
Wt 9 Fall vs. Spring 

Percentages 

Chi 







Scale 


H 


F 


I 


Square 


Fail 


4« 


Care People-Anlm. 


.172 


.252 


.575 


17.26** 


Spring 






.231 


.344 


.424 




Fail 


7. 


Crafts 


.058 


.213 


.727 


8.62* 


Spring 






.106 


.176 


.716 




Fall 


9. 


Nursing 


.074 


.228 


.696 


6.95* 


Spring 






.074 


.308 


.617 




Fall 


15. 


Agriculture 


.042 


.144 


.812 


8.57* 


Spring 






.085 


.149 


764 




Fall 




Sales Represent. 


.037 


.260 


.702 


6.86* 


Spring 






.069 


.212 


718 




Fall 


24. 


Medical 


.043 


.258 


.698 


13.06** 


Spring 






•096 


241 










Scale Clarity Pre- 


vs . Post- 












Wt 10 Fall vs. 


Spring 








PaI 1 

raxx 




Care People-Anln. 


.128 


.352 


.518 


20.46** 


Spring 






.216 


.311 


.471 




Fall 


5. 


Clerical Work 


.081 


.257 


.661 


6.52* 


Spring 






.050 


.308 


.640 


Fall 


8. 


Customer Service 


.064 


.318 


.616 


7.75* 


Spring 






.094 


.355 


.549 




Fall 


9. 


Nursing 


.077 


.323 


.599 


7.63* 


Spring 






.111 


.^.65 


.622 


Fall 


11. 


Training 


.254 


.430 


.315 


12.55** 


Spring 






.166 


.464 


.369 




Fall 


15. 


Agriculture 


.047 


.263 


.689 


11.51** 


Spring 






.077 


.195 


.726 




Fall 


17. 


Promot 1 on~Comm . 


.172 


.368 


.459 


8.76* 


Spring 






.155 


.300 


.543 





* " significant at .05 level. 
'* - significant at .01 level. 



APPENDIX h 
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Scale Clarity Pre-va. Poat-Test 
Patt 9 Fall va. Spring 



Percentage 







Scale 


U 


F 


I 


Pall 


4. 


Care People-Anln. 


.119 


.283 


.596 


Spring 






.122 


.246 


.672 


Fall 


6. 


InspecC-TesClng 


.025 


.180 


.794 


Spring 






.025 


.106 


.868 


Fall 


7. 


Crafts 


.048 


.237 


.714 


Spring 






.039 


.188 


.771 


Fall 


10. 


Skilled Per. Serv. 


.108 


.312 


.579 


Spring 






.087 


.273 


.639 


Fall 


11. 


Training 


.154 


.434 


.411 


Spring 






.126 


.350 


.521 


Fall 


14. 


Appraisal 


.057 


.227 


.714 


Spring 






.034 


.200 


.765 


Fall 


23. 


Tech-Coun.-Soc. W. 


.094 


.349 


.556 


Spring 






.085 


.294 


.620 



* - significant at .05 level. 
** - significant at .01 level. 



APPENDIX M 
(continued) 



Scale Clarity Pr«-va. Post-Test 
Patt 10 Fall vs. Sprlnft 

Pcrcen taxes 

Chi 







Scale 


H 


F 


I 


Square 


Fall 


3. 


Personal Service 


.050 


.200 


.750 


7.26* 


Spring 






.034 


.161 


.804 




Fall 


9. 


Nursing 


.038 


.230 


.731 


6.89* 


Spring 






.038 


.177 


.783 




Fall 


12. 


Literary 


.095 


.344 


.559 


6.51* 


Spring 






.098 


.287 


.614 




Fall 


13. 


NuMrlcal 


.066 


.236 


.697 


6.35* 


Spring 






.050 


.198 


.751 




Fall 


14. 


Appraisal 


.066 


.291 


.642 


12.92* 


Spring 






.034 


.250 


.715 




Fall 


15. 


Agriculture 


.038 


.176 


.784 


8.31* 


Spring 






.022 


.137 


.839 




Fall 


17. 


Pronotlon-CoBB. 


.098 


.394 


.506 


14.07** 


Spring 






.105 


.308 


.586 


Fall 


18. 


Manageaent-Supervlslon 


.059 


.355 


.585 


8.63* 


Spring 






.075 


.291 


.633 




Fall 


19. 


Artistic 


.131 


.356 


.511 


14.38* 


Spring 






.125 


.277 


.597 




Fall 


20. 


Sales Represent. 


.065 


.229 


.704 


11.28* 


Spring 






.027 


.254 


.718 




Fall 


24. 


Medical 


.056 


.172 


.770 


6.85* 


Spring 






.029 


.193 


.777 



* - significant at .OS level. 
** " significant at .01 level. 
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APPENDIX C 



A COMPARISON OF CHANCE IN FIRST CHOICE EXPRESSED 
INTEREST €M .THE OHIO VOCATIONAL INTEREST SURVEY 



Percentages 



School 


CrAda 




Changed 


Square 


Pact 


9 


.418 


.581 


.04 


UC 


9 


• I/O 


.3/3 




Pate 


10 


.558 


.441 


5.34* 


UC 


10 


.471 


.528 




Wood 


9 


.438 


.561 


.08 


tft 


9 


.426 


.573 




Wood 


10 


.498 


.501 


.45 


WC 


10 


.471 


.528 




Pact 


9 


.418 


.581 


.35 


Wood 


9 


.438 


.561 


Pact 


10 


.558 


.441 


2.67 


Wood 


10 


.498 


.501 




Pact 


9 


.418 


.581 


16.97** 


Pact 


10 


.558 


.441 




Wood 


9 


.438 


.561 


2.49 


Wood 


10 


.498 


.501 





* " significant at .05 level . 

* • significant at .01 level. 



APPENDIX D 





A COMPARISOH OP CHANCE IN HBST CHOICE INVENTORIED INTEREST 
ON THE OHIO VOCATIONAL INTEREST SURVET 




School Grade 


Saae 


Pe rccntaKos 
Chanited 


Clii 
Square 


wt 


9 


.307 


.692 


.20 


Patt 

Wt 


10 
10 


All 

.335 


.561 
.664 


8.00** 


Wood 
Wt 


9 . 
9 


.302 
.307 


.697 
.692 


.01 


Wood 
Wt 


10 
10 


.353 
.335 


.646 
.664 


.24 


Patt 
Wood 


9 
9 


.325 
.302 


.674 
.697 


.50 


Patt 

Wood 


10 
10 


.437 
.353 


.561 
.646 


5.68* 


Patt 
Patt 


9 
10 


.325 
.437 


.674 
.561 


11.72** 


Wood 
Wood 


» 
10 


.302 
.353 


.697 
.646 


2.16 



* ■ algnif leant at .05 lavcl. 
'* • algnif leant at .01 laval. 
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IMVENTORIEO RANK OF FIRST CHOICE 
EXPRESSED INTEREST - ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 



APPENDIX E 



IMVEMTMaED RANK OF FItST CHOICE 
EXPRESSED IMTEREST - ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 



School 


Fall 


MEANS 
Sprlnft 


AdliwCd 


F 


Patt 9 


5.9393 




w .0X77 


U.3D/ 


vs. 

WC 9 


6.6526 


7 16AA 


7 0246 




Pact 10 
vs. 


5.9317 




S Ii39^ 




WC 10 


6 7M3 








Wood 9 


6.9043 


7 SIM 


7 AQflA 




va. 
WalCc 9 


6.6526 


7 16IU 


7 

# .AA^A 




Wood 10 


6.3262 


6.7877 


6.8572 


0.572 


vs. 

WC 10 


6.7893 


6.5652 


6.4897 




Pace 9 


5.9393 


6.5561 


6.7207 


1.911 


vs. 










Wood 9 


6.9043 


7.5186 


7.3313 




Pate 10 
vs. 


5.9317 


5.5308 


5.5880 


7.447** 


Wood 10 


6.3262 


6.7877 


6.7103 




Pace 9 
vs. 


5.9393 


6.5561 


6.5548 


7.128** 


Pace 10 


5.9317 


5.5308 


5.5320 




Wood 9 
vs. 


6.9043 


7.5186 


7.4157 


1.141 


Wood 10 


6.3262 


6.7877 


6.9067 





** • Slgnlflcrac at .01 Itvel. 
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A COMPARISON OP THE INVEHTORIED RAMK OP THE imOEt ONE EXPRESSED CHOICE 
CM TOE OHIO VOCATIONAL INTEREST SURVEY TEST 



APPENDIX F 

A COMPARISON OF THE INVENTORIED RANK OF THE NUMBER ONE EXPRESSED CHOICE 



[ 

f 




OS THE OHIO VOCATIONAL INTEREST SURVEY TEST 






School 






Fall 




Spring 






Grade N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


t 


Wood 


9 


376 


6.87 


6.44 


7.51 


6.97 


-1.66 


Wood 


10 


325 


6.27 


6.28 


6.77 


6.45 


-1.23 


Wt 


9 


ISO 


6.61 


6.26 


7.20 


6.65 


-1.00 


wc 


10 


299 


6.78 


6.46 


6.57 


6.27 


.46 


Pact 


9 


428 


5.95 


5.90 


6.55 


6.29 


-1.72 


Patt 


10 


439 


5.86 


6.25 


5.51 


5.64 


1.09 



I 

i 



ERIC 



APPENDIX n 



THE OVIS INTEREST SCALES 



The 24 Interest Scales are briefly described below. The three-diRit 
nuoybera following the scale titles represent the levels of involvenent 
with Data, People, and Things (in that sequence) of typical jobs belonging 
to each scale. Low involvement is represented by 0, average by 1, and 
high by 2. Further explanation and expanded scale descriptions are 
reported In the OVIS Interpretive Manual . 

1. Manual Work (001) - Unskilled use of tools and routine work done 
by hand. Includes construction worker, farm hand, firefighter, 
dishwasher. Janitor, and furniture mover. 

2. Machine Work (002) - Operating and adjusting machines used in processing 
or manufacturing. Also includes driving tractor-trailer trucks and 
operating heavy equipment. 

3* Personal Services (010) - Providing routine services for people as 
a waiter, waitress, household worker, doorman, messenger, gas 
station attendant, train conductor, fashion model, steward, or 
stewardess. 

4. Caring for People or Animals (Oil) - Routine work related to the day- 
to-day needs of people or animals. Includes working in a nursing 
home, nursery, hospital, pet store, zoo, or animal laboratory. 

5. Clerical Work (100) - Typing, recording, filing, and other clerical 
or stenographic work. 

Inspecting and Testing (101) - Sorting, measuring, or checking products 
and materials; inspecting equipment or public facilities. 

7. C rafts and Precise Operations (102) - Skilled use of tools or other 
equipment as in the building trades, machine installation and repair, 
or the operation of trains « planes, and ships. Includes carpenter, 
welder, tool and die maker, watch repairman, television technician, 
mechanic, and appliance repairman. 

8. Customer Services (110) - Waiting on customers in stores, banks, 
motels, offices, or at home; helping telephone customers with 
business orders, reservations, and other information. Also includes 
tour guides, bus drivers, and ticket and toll collectors. 

9. Nursing ard Related Technical Services (111) - Providing services as 
a nurse, physical therapist. X-ray or medical laboratory technician, 
or dental hygienist. 



10. 



Skilled Personal Services (112) - Providing skilled services to people 
such as tailoring, cooking, barbering, or hairdressing. 



APPENDIX n 
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I 



THE OVIS INTEREST SCALES 



11. Training (120) - Instructing people in employMnt or leisure-time 
activitiee euch a« gaMS, crafta, flying, driving, and machine 
c'^eration. Also includes training dogs, horses, and other animals. 

12. Literary (200) - Writing novels, poetry, reviews, speeches, or 
technical reports; editing; translating. 



13. Ntnerical (200) - Using mathematics as in accounting, finance, data 
processing, or statistics. 

14. Appraisal (201) - Datenining the efficiency of indusfrial plants and 
businesses, evaluating real estate, surveying land, a;.d chemical or 
other laboratory testing. 

15. Agriculture (202) - Farming, forestry, landscaping, and plant or 
animal research. 

16. Applied Technoloyr (202) - Applying engineering principles and 
scientific knowledge. Includes physics, chemistry, geology, archi- 
tecture, and mechanical or other types of engineering. 

Promotion end Communication (210) - Advertising, publicity, radio 
announcing. Journalism, news information service, interviewing, 
recruiting; also providing legal services aa a Judge or lawyer. 

Management and Supervision (210) - Administrative or supervisory work, 
such as shop foreman, supervisor, school administrator, police or 
fire chief, head librarian, executive, hotel manager, and union official. 
Includes owning or managing a store or business. 

19. Artistic (212) - Interior decoration, display work, photography, 
coHiercial and creative art work, and artistic restoration. 



Sales Rapresentativn (212) - Demonstrating Pnd providing technical 
explanations of products or services to customers; selling products 
or services and providing related technical assistance. Includes 
department store buyer, factory sales representative, wholesaler, 
and insurance or real estate salesman. 

21. ^usic (220) - Co^>osing, arranging, conducting, singing, or playing 

fa^tartalnlpg and Performing Artm (220) - Entertaining others by partici- 
pating In draaatics, dancing, comedy routines, or acrobatics. 
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THE OVIS INTEREST SCALES 



Teaching . Cowling, and Social Uork (220) - Providing inatrucClon 
or other aervicea in a achool, ^college, church, clinic, or welfare 
agency. Indudea inaCruccion in art, auaic, ballet, or athletics. 

Hedical (222) - Providing dental, nedical, surgical, or related 
aervicea for the treataent of people or aniouila. 
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CAREER PLANS SURVEY 
Ohio Division of Vocational Education 



10-70 



By John R. Cochran, Ph. D, 
David M. Weis, Ph.D. 



Directions: Following are some questions that ask you about your plans, feelings, and attitudeSc 
Your school hopes to use your answers to help improve the school program, there- 
fore, it is important that you answer all questions as honestly as possible. Each 
question is different so be sure to read each one carefully. If you are not sure 
of an answer, choose the one that is closest to what you think right now . If you do 
not understand a question, you may ask the person giving the test to explain it to 
you. 

Do not make any marks on the test booklet. Make all marks on the separate answer 
sheet provided. You are to darken the number of the answer that you choose. 
Make broad dark marks that completely fill the brackets below the number. Do 
not mark beyond the lines. Completely erase any marks you wish to remove. 
Use only a number 2 pencil. 

Now answer the questions. 



FOR QUESTIONS 1, 2, AND 3 MARK ALL THAT AS>LY 



1. Indicate all the ways in which you have learned at school about occupations before this 
(1970-71) school year . Notice that you are to indicate only the ways before this year. 

(Mark all that apply. ) 

0. Field Trips to observe people at work 

1. Information from a special class on careers 

2. Talks at school by people who know about or work at the occupation 

3. Trying some of the training required for the occupation 

4. Getting information about occupations in your regular academic classes 

5. Reading about the occupations from information in the school librarj^ or 
guidance office 

6. Talking to a guidance counselor 

7. Taking special course (s) dealing with occupations 

8. Other 

9. None of the above 



—Now Go To The Next Page— 
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Indicate all the ways which you have learned at school about occupations this (1970-71) 
school year. Notice, answer for this school year only, (Mark all t hat apply. ) 

0. Field Trips to observe people at work 

1. Information from a special class on careers 

2. Talks at schools by people who know about or work at the occupation 

3. Trying some of the training required for the occupation 

4. Getting information about occupations in your regular academic classes 

5. Reading about the occupations from information in the school library or 
guidance office 

6. Conversation with a guidance counselor 

7. Taking a special course dealing with occupations 

8. Other 

9. None of the above 

With which of the following people have you discussed the occupations that ar^ of most 
interest to you. (Mark all that apply. ) 

0. Your parents 

1. Your relatives 

2. Your friends 

3. Your teachers 

4. Your principal 

5. Your guidance counselor 

6. Someone other than the above who worlcs at that occupation 

7. No one 

8. Other 



FOR THE REST OF THE QUESTIONS, MARK ONLY ONE ANSWER FOR EACH QUESTION. 
EACH QUESTION IS DIFFERENT , SO BE SURE TO READ EACH ONE CAREFULLY. BE 
SURE YOU ANSWER EVERY QUESTION. 



In regard to your choice of occupation, have you: (Mark only one.) 

0. Given the matter a great deal of thought 

1« Given the matter some thought 

2« Given the matter little thought 

3. Given the matter no thought 
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5. When you say that a job is a "good job", what do you think is the ONE MAIN thing that 
makes it a "good job"? (Mark only one.) 

0. The job gives a chance to "be your own boss" 

1. The job pays well 

2. The job is pleasant, safe, and easy 

3. The job helps other people 

4. The job has a good future 

5. The preparation for the job requires much education » hard work and money 

6. The job provides steady work 

7. Other people think the job is a "good job" 

8. The job requires high moral standards, honesty, and responsibility 

9. The job requires intelligence and ability 

6. In regard to your choice of occupation, are you: (Mark only one. ) 

0. Sure that your mind is_made up 

1. Not sure, but think your mind is made up 

2. Not sure that your mind is made up 

3. Sure that your mind is not made up 

7. Do you plan to graduate from hi^ school? (Mark only one.) 

0. Definitely plan to graduate 

1. Probably will graduate 

2. Undecided 

3. Probably will not graduate 

4. Definitely do not plan to graduate 

8. As compared with others now working at the occupation you are considering, do you 
think your ability is: (Mark only one. ) 

0. Very much above average 

1. A little above average 

2. Averrge 

3. A little below average 

4. Very much below average 

9. Which of the following phrases begt describes your attitude toward school? 
(Mark only one.) 

0. I like school a lot 

1. I like school prt : well 

2. I don^t like or dislike school 

3. I dislike school a little 

4. I dislike school a lot 
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10. From the lime you were in the first grade until now, which one of the following sources 
at school has been the most helpful to you in learning about t he occupations you are 
considering? (Mark only one. ) 

0. Field Trips to observe people at work 

1. Information from a special class on careers 

2. Talks at school by people who know about or work at the occupation 

3. Trying some of the training required for the occupation 

4. Information gained in your regular academic classes 

5. Reading about the occupations from information in the school library or 
guidance office 

6. Conversations with a guidance counselor 

7. Taking special course(s) dealing with occupations 

8. Other 

9. None of the above 

11. If you could take any course of study you wanted in grades 11 and 12, which would you 
take ? (Mark only one. ) 

0. College Preparatory (Academic) 

1. Business or Commercial 

2. Vocational or Technical 

3. General 

4. Other 

5. Undecided 

12. Which of the following would your parents like for you to do after leaving high school? 
(Mark only one.) 

0. Go to a vocational or technical school 

1. Go to a business school (non-college) 

2. Go to nursing school (college or non-college) 

3. Go to Junior or community college (2 years) 

4. Go to college or university (4 years) 

5. Go into military' service 

6. Go into an apprenticeship or other on-the-job training 

7. Take a job that requires no additional training 

8. Other 

9. Undecided 

13. Compared with your friends , do you think your chances for being successful in the 
occupation of your choice are: (Mark only one.) 



0. Very much above average 

1. A little above average 

2. Average 

3. A little below average 

4. Very much below average 
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14. About how much schooling do you think most young people need these days to get along 
well in the world? (Mark only one. ) 

0. Elementary school 

1. Some high school 

2. High school diploma 

3. Hi^ school diploma including vocational or technical training 

4. High school diploma plus business or technical school 

5. Some college 

6. Some college plus business, vocational, or technical school 

7. College degree 

8. College degree plus additional non-college training 

9. College degree plus graduate school 

15. As compared with others now working at the occupation you are considering, do you 
think your chances of getting ahead in the occupation are: (Mark only one. ) 

0. Very much above average 

1. A little above average 

2. Average 

3. A little below average 

4. Very much below average 

16. Which of the following do you actually plan to do after leaving hi^ school? 
(Mark only one.) 

0. Go to vocational or technical school 

1. Go to business school (non-college) 

2. Go to nursing school (college or non-college) 

3. Go to junior or community coleg^ (2 years) 

4. Go to college or university (4 year) 

5. Go into military service 

6. Go into an apprenticeship or other on-the-job training 

7. Take a job that requires no additional training 

8. Other 

9. Undecided 

17. In regard to your choice of an occupation, do you feel: (Mark only one.) 

0. You have enou^ information about the jobs that interebt you to choose 
the occupation you would like to enter. 

1. You have some information about the jobs that interest you, but not 
enough for you to make up your mind. 

2. You don^t have any information about the jobs that interest you to 
help you make up your mind. 
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Of those people you have discussed occupations with, which one do you feel helped you 
most to learn about the occupation? (Mark only one. ) 

0. Your parents 

1. Your relatives 

2. Your friends 

3. Your teachers 

4. Your guidance counselor 

5. Your principal 

6. Someone other than the above who works at the occupation 

7. No one 

8. Other 

Which course of study do you plan to take in grades 11 and 12? (Mark only one. ) 

0. College Rreparatory (Academic) 

1. Business or Commercial 

2. Vocational or Technical 

3. General 

4. Other 

5. Undecided 

Considering your interests and abilities, which of the following do you think you 
should do after leaving high school? (Mark only one.) 

0. Go to vocational or technical school 

1. Go to business school (non-college) 

2. Go to nursing school (college or non-college) 

3. Go to junior or community college (2 year) 

4. Go to college or university (4 years) • 

5. Go into military service 

6. Go into an apprenticeship or other on-the-job training 

7. Take a job that requires no additional training 

8. Other 

9. Undecided 

Which course of study would your parents like for you to take in grades 11 and 12? 
(Mark only one.) 

0. College Preparatory (Academic) 

1. Business or Commercial 

2. Vocational or Technical 

3. General 

4. Other 

5. Undecided 
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22. If you could do an^lhing you wanted after leaving high school, which of the following 
would you do? (Mark only one. ) 

0. Go to vocational or technical school 

1. Go to business school (non-college) 

2. Go to nursing school (college or non-college) 

3. Go to junior or community college (2 year) 

4. Go to college or university (4 years) 

5. Go into military service 

6. Go into an apprenticeship or other on-the-job training 

7. Take a job that requires no additional training 

8. Other 

9. Undecided 

23. Considering your interests and abilities^ which high school course of study do you 
think you should take? (Mark only one. ) 

0. College Preparatory (Academic) 

1. Business or Commercial 

2. Vocational or Technical 

3. General 

4. Other 

5. Undecided 

24. In regard to working, do you now have: 

0. A regular job outside the home where you work at least once every week 
and get paid for it. 

1. A job outside the home where you work occasionally (less than once a 
week) and get paid for it. 

2. No job outside the home. 



ONLY ANSWER QUESTION 25 IF YOU PLAN TO ENTER MIUTARY SERVICE AFTER HIGH 
SCHOOL 

25. If you plan to enter military service after high school, which of the following do you 
plan to do after your first military service is over ? (Mark only one. ) 

0. Go to vocational or technical school 

1. Go to business school (non-*college) 

2. Go to nursing school (college or non-college) 

3. Go to jtmior or community college (2 year) 
4« Go to colbge or university (4 years) 

5. Stsy in the military service 

6. Go into an apprenticeship or other on-the-job training 

7. Take a job that requires no additional training 

8. Other 

9. Undecided 
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TENNESSEE SELF-CONCEPT SCALE AND ANSWER SHEET 
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TENNESSEE 
(Department of Mental Health) 

SELF CONCEPT SCALE 

BY 

William H. Pitts, Ph.D. 

Copyright by- 
William H. Pitts, Ph.D. 



Form Designed and Printed by National Scanning, Incorporated 
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APPENDIX J 
PARENT SURVEY 



DAY TON PATTERSON 
PARENT SURVEY 
Ohio Division of Vocatioml Edurncion 

David M. Weis & John R. Cochran 
The University of Akron 



DEAR PARENT: 

THIS YEAR DAYTON PATTERSON HAS STARTED A CAREER EXPLORATION PROGRAM . THE 
PURPOSE OF THIS PPO'y^x^' IS TO KZL-^ 9TH AND lOTH GRADE STUDENTS LEARN ABOUT JOBS. 
STUDENTS ; -L TAILING •^iEIX TRIPS, TALKING /^OUT JOBS IN SCHOOL AND SOMETIMES, 
TRYING THE SPECI'^IC TRAiNINO REQUIRED ^0^ SOME JOBS. WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW WHAT 
YOU THINK OF THIS PROGRAM. 

WE WOULD APPRECIATE IT IF YOU WOULD TAKE A FEW MINUTES TO FILL OUT ONE OF 
THESE SURVEYS FOR EACH CHILD YOU HAVE IN THE 9TH OR lOTH GRADE AT DAYTON 
PATTERSON. DO NOT FILL OUT A SURVEY FOR ANY CHILD IN ANOTHER GRADE OR ANOTHER 
SCHOOL. WE WOULD LIKE YOUR HONEST OPINION. WE WILL REMOVE THE PAGE WITH YOUR 
NAME ON THE SURVEY BEFORE SHARING YOUR COMMENTS WITH ANYONE AT THE SCHOOL, 
PLEASE FILL OUT THE SURVEY, PUT IT IN THE EN^'ELOPE PROVIDED, PRINT YOUR CHILD'S 
NAME ON THE FRONT OF THE ENVELOPE, AND HAVE YOUR CHILD RETURN THE COMPLETED 
SURVEY TO THE TEACHER WHO GAVE IT TO HIM. 

WHAT YOU THINK OF TH E DAYTON PATTERSON CAREER EXPLORATION PROGRAM IS 
IMPORTANT TO US. ' ~ 



A. 



YOUR NAME 

B. 



YOUR ADDRESS PHONE NUMBER 

C. 

CHILD'S NAME (please print: last name, first name, middle initial) 

FOR ITEMS D. E, AND F BELOW PUT AN "X" IN THE SPACE ON EACH LINE THAT DESCRIBES 
YOUR CHILDT ^ ~ 

(1) (2) 

D. CHILD'S GRADE IN SCHOOL... ^9TH lOTH (8) 

(1) (2) 

E. CHILD'S SEX... ^BOY flRL (9) 

F. DID YOUR CHILD ENROLL IN DAYTON PATTERSON BEFORE Nr»rrE>'BER 1, 1970? (10) 

(1) (2) 

YES NO 



(Continue on the back of this page.) 



ALL THE QUESTIONS ON THIS SURVEY DEAL WIT H ^^H AI YOU KNOW AND THINK ABOUT THE CAREER 
EXPLORATION PROGRAM IN YOUR CHILD 'S SC H OOLT 

I LACE AN "X" IN FRON T OF ONE ANS WER THAT BEST DESCRIBES WHAT YOU THINK 

1. How much do you know about the Career Exploration Program that Wc.^ started (11. 
this year to help your 9th and/ or 10th grade child learn about jobs? (Mark 
only One) 

A I know a lo*^ about what students do in the program 



_B. I know some, but not a lot about what students do in the program 



C I know a little about what students do in the program 

D . I know nothing^ about what students do in the program ( IF YOU C HOOSE 
T HIS ANSWER, DO NOT ANSWER QUESTION 2, GO TO QUESTION 3 ) 

If_you know about the Career Exploration Program , from what source did you learn ( 
most about it? (Maik only One ) 

A. From your c^hiid 

B. From the school 



_C. From people in the community 
_D, From your job 
^ Other 



How do you feel about having your child participate in the Career Exploration (13 
Pr ogram in his school? vMark only One ) 

A. It has been an excellent experience for my child to be in the program. 

B, has been a good experience for my child to oe in the program* 



C. It has been a good experience for my child to be in the program, but 

h would have learned as much about ^obs without the program . 

_^D it has been a poor experience for my child to be in the program 

_E. It has been a complete waste of my child *s time to be in the program. 



THE REMAINDER OF THE OUEhllONS D E/^.L . ; H WHM YHUP CHILD HAS LEARNED IN SCHOOL 
THIS YEAR AS A RESULT OF THE CAREER EX?. ^ -"^ .r ^ON PPOriRAM. PLACE AN "X" ABOVE 
THE WORD OR WORDS THAT BEST DESCRIBE YOl'P ANSWER. 



EXAMPLE: MY CHILD HAS LEARNED ABOUT SPDPTS IN THE CAREER EXPLORATION PROGRAM. 

L L L / X 

strongly agree neither disagree strongly 

^g^^® agree or disagree 

disagree 

IN THE EXAMPLE THE PERSON HAS PUT AN **X" ABOVE "STRONGLY DISAGREE" THUS INDICATING 

THAT HE "STRONGLY DISAGREES" THAT HIS CHILD HAS LEARNED ABOUT SPORTS IN THE CAREER 
EXPLORATION PROGRAM. 



4. This year m school my child has learned about what lobs are available to him , (14) 

(^) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

L L / i 

strongly agree neither disagree strongly 

^g^" agree or disagree 

disagree 

5. This year in school my child has not learned what cr?3ning is required for (15) 
different jobs. 

(2) (3) (4) (5) 

L L L L 

strongly agree neither disagree strongly 

agree or disagree 
disagree 

6. This year in school my child has learned what different lobs pay . (16) 

CI) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

L L i i 

strongly agree neither disagree strongly 

agree agree or disagree 

disagree 

7. This year in school my child has learned less about jobs than m the past (17) 
years. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

, 1 L L L 

strongly agree neither disagree strongly 

disagree agree or disagree 

disagree 



(Continue on the back of this pa^e.) 



8. My child likes school better this year because he has tiad an opportunity 
to learn about -jobs. 

(1) (2) ri) (4) C5) 



(18) 



/ 



/ 



/ 



strongly 
agree 



agree 



neither 
agree or 
disagree 



disagree 



strongly 
disagree 



9. My child had discussed with me less this year than in past years what he wants 
to do after completing his high school education, 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 



(19) 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



strongly 
agree 



agree 



neither 
agree or 
disagree 



disagree 



strongly 
disagree 



10. Because of studying about jobs in school this year, my child has a better (20) 
idea of what jobs he would like to do after completing his high school education* 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



strongly 
agree 



agree 



neither 
agree or 
disagree 



disagree 



strongly 
disagree 



11. Because of studying about jobs in school this year, my child has a better 
idea of what jobs he can do well > 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 



(21) 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



strongly 
agree 



agree 



neither 
agree or 
disagree 



disagree 



strongly 
disagree 



12. COMMENTS: 
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